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For Zion’s Herald. scattered far and wide, from which arose the mur- 

THE MUTINY IN INDIA. mur of industry and the music of Pleasant voices. 

We are glad to lay before our readers the following able | Schools and seminaries gathered their thousands of 
and comprehensive presentation of the Mutiny in india, | bright-eyed children. The church spire pointed 


idered especially in its relations to the Missionary ilently up to the blue vault, the pastor moved 
Cause. It was prepared by Mr. C. Henry St. John, and 


read at the Missionary Concert of the Bromfield St. Church, | about among his flock, directing the inquirer to 
Boston. Mr. St. John is a member of that church, and\ heaven and leading the way. Great cities and 
shows himeslf thoroughly acquainted with the subject. towns were rapidly filling with industrious and 
prosperous citizens, the marts of commerce, the 
seats of magnificence, the abodes of art and civil- 
ization. Serene contentment covered all; the 
sword was beaten into the plowshare and the spear 
into the pruning-hook. The wilderness and the 
solitary place were glad, and the desert rejoiced 
and blossomed as the rose. The promise of a rich 
harvest was there. The dusky oriental and the 
fair European grasped the ardent hand of trust 
and friendship. Every spicy gale from the palmy 
plain wafted to our ears the sweet tidings of peace 








It was announced this morning by your pastor 
that a succinct history of the present revolt among 
the Sepoyg in India would be given you this even- 
ing, and perhaps it may be expected that a some- 
what detailed account would be presented for your 
information ; but the impracticability—1 may say, 
impossibility, of compressing such a narrative into 
the brief limits of an address, together with the 
difficulty of ascertaining facts and judging motives 
correctly at such a distance, must be evident to all. 
I can do no more than, in as few words as possible, 
give you a mere outline of the origin of this muti- 
ny, gleaning my information from the most relia- 
ble sources. The secular papers amply afford the 
rest; and any one interested, (and it is to be 
hoped all are,) in this matter, would do well to 
study the geography of India, and thereby be fur- 
nished with the means of intelligibly comprehend- 
ing the extent and bearings of what the papers 
furnish. 

But before speaking of the fearful tempest that 


coral strand brought to chem the message of love, 
and hope, and congratulation. 

Such were the encouraging aspects that India 
presented; such were the pleasant scenes and 
cheering realities that sustained the fainting friends 
of humanity on the very banks of the Indus and of 
the Ganges, along the torrid shores of the Coro- 
mandel, and among the gloomy defiles of the Hima- 
layas. In confirmation of this allow me to quote 

has so suddenly gathered over the skies of India—| a passage from a recent address of the bishop of 
spreading havoc and suffering, unparalleled, among | Calcutta to the people of England: ‘*‘ What can 
so many thousande of our race,—checking the on- | exceed,’’ says the venerable bishop, ‘* the inviting 
ward progress of civilization and Christianity, and | prospect which India presents? The fields white 
filling every philanthropic bosom with gloom and | for harvest, and awaiting the hand of the reaper! 
dismay—I would, by way of apology for intro-| Nations bursting the intellectual sleep of thirty 
ducing this subject to your notice, embody several | centuries! Syperstitions no longer in the giant 
questions which may float through many minds | strength of youth, but doting to their fall! Brit- 
on this side the Atlantic, and at the same time, |ain placed at the head of the most extensive em- 
briefly indicate their answers. For instance, it| pire ever consigned to a western sceptre : that is, 
may be asked by some, Ist. Are we, in this coun-|the only great power of Europe, professing the 
try, interested in, or affected by, the present state| Protestant faith, intrusted with the thronging 
of affairs in India? 2d. Is it of any consequence 
to the people of the United States,#vhether Hin- paternal government employing every year of tran- 
dostan be governed by her own potentates, by Great | quillity in elevating and blessing the people, un- 
Britain, or by any other foreign power: Is it a| expectedly thrown upon its protection. No devas- 
matter either for sorrow or rejoicing that an army | tating plague, as in Egypt, no intestine wars; no 
of Hindoo Sepoys hitherto in the pay of England, | despotic heathen or Mohammedan dominion prowl- 
should have risen against that power, and forcibly | ing for its prey. But legislation going forth with 
achieved their independence? And, 4th. Isit any/her Jaws, science lighting her lamp, education 
concern of ours whether Hindooism, or Moham-| geattering the seeds of knowledge ,commerce widen- 
medanism, Catholicism, or Protestantism, be the| ing her means of intercourse, the British power 
religion—whether the Vedas, or the Koran, or the | ever ready to throw her xgis of protection around 
pure and unadulterated Bible, be the rule of faith | the pious and discreet missionary.” 
in India? These, and many other cognate ques-| These are not mere rhetorical exaggerations; I 
tions may be, and indeed are, asked by some} ould bring volumes of statistics and clouds of 
amongst us. But any one who makes himself) witnesses to corroborate every iota. But I trust 
acquainted with the whole matter will find that} this is unnecessary ; my object is to convince you 
however diverse these questions may appear, yet 80 | of the magnitude of that structure which has been 
essentially interwoven ure they that the answer to reared, under God, in India by the tireless efforts 
the one involves the answer to the whole. Cer-| of the Anglo-Saxon, that you may be better able to 
tainly this is neither the place nor the occasion for judge of the extent of that desolation with which 
me to show you how our commercial or political | jt has been visited. 
relations are connected with India, or what effect} [ shall now proceed to paint the dark picture ; 
the disarrangement or total stagnation of mercan-| jt must necessarily be a mere sketch. From a 
tile affairs consequent upon anarchy and mis-rule | number of hypothetical primary causes that have 
would have upon our trading interests ; neither can | been advanced, I select what appears to me at pres- 
I be permitted to discuss the moral or political | ent the most rational and obvious. 
right of Great Britain to govern India. But know- 
ing the history of India from the earliest times up 
to the present juncture in her affairs, we must be 
fully vvnvinesd- of the happy changes wrought 
within a few years in regard to civilization, arts, 
commerce, laws, 9d religion, over the ignorance, 
indolence, barbarity, superstition and vice that 











The estimated population of India over whom 
Great Britain throws what the bishop of Calcutta 
terms her ‘‘ sogis of protection,’ is something like 
a hundred and eighty millions ; that is, about six 
times the number of the population of these States. 
To preserve this immense empire, composed as it is 








and prosperity ; every wave that rolled towardthe | 


For Zion’s Herald. 
THE METHODIST CHURCHES IN CANADA. 

The Canadian Wesleyan Methodist New Connec- 
tion Church, is the third in numbers, of the 
Methodist Churches in Canada. It originated in 
‘a secession before the regular Methodist Church | 
separated from the M. E. of this country. 

Henry Ryan had been sent into Canada by our) 
Bishops, to labor, sometime prior to the war of| 
1812. He was a man of powerful frame and great | 
physical vigor, very zealous, fervent and laborious ; | 
and, though not possessed of large intellect, at- 
tracted the masses, and was very popular with | 
them. During the war the Province was almost | 
entirely deserted by the other preachers, and he| 
| performed an incredible amount of labor, and en- | 
dured wonderful hardships, in meeting his appvint- | 
ments and keeping the societies together. His | 
conduct at that trying time contributed largely to | 


his influence, and his great and increasing popv- | 
larity made him ambitious. An tategondont | 
church in Canada, with Henry Ryan for Bishop, | 
was doubtless the object of his aspirations. Ac- | 
cordingly he set himself to work to accomplish this | 
object. It was a very easy matter to excite the | 
political and national prejudices of the people at 
that time, and so he commenced pulling upon that | 


string. 








own energy. The happiness of victory, achieved 
as the reward of earnest effort, is unrealized, and 
in the train follows a loss of self-respect, that 
undertakings like those of others are not con- 
summated as by them. We also become incapable 
of self-reliance, never being thrown upon our own 
resources. But let the scene change, let necessity, 
stern daughter of adversity, erect her haggard 
visage, and point to personal, continued effort, as 
the unavoidable route to tolerable prosperity, and 
how speedily the man unmasks himself! how every 
pulsation quickens until aspiration kindles to an 
inextinguisbable flame! From the internal sepul- 
cher of self, is resuscitated a being of undying 
vigor, resistless energy, and indomitable resolution. 
His own nature being now developed, he is neces- 
sarily brought into contact with the world of in- 
centives and stimulants without, and like a giant 
victor strides from one point of conquest to another. 
‘* As one star differeth from another in glory,’’ so 
the same night will impart to different mental 
organizations a modified luster ; some sparkle with 
effulgence, others beam inserene majesty, yet they 
are individually serviceable and collectively har- 
monious. 

It is so in the moral world. ‘* Before I was 
afflicted I went astray.’ How seldom we find 
persons of uninterrupted prosperity possessed of 


There were two classes of men whose Toryism | that cordiality and soul-fervor, those nice, ardent 
was very strong. The Orange Irishmen (Mr. | sensibilities that characterize the suffering class. 
‘Ryan was himeelf an Irishman) and a portion of | Individual pain is requisite to real sympathy. 
the Tories who had left this country at the time | How few are the hearts who are not too much 
of the Revolution. Among these he went arousing | elated by unmixed joy until they forget their 
their animosity, and when they finally seceded, [aeons to poor, tempest-tossed humanity. An 


nations of Asia, whom she alone could teach! A” 


used to be the universal features of Hindostan 
society ; and onsidering that none other than a free, 
enlightened, and especially Protestant power, could 
have wrought this change, and sown the seeds of a 
richer harvest in the future, surely no lover of the 
truth can hesitate one moment as to what should 
be his answer. But one grand question embraces 
the whole. It is one that concerns directly all true 
Christians in every part of the world, and more 
particularly of these States, united as we are with 
our English brethren in the spread of the gospel in 
India, and especially this society, who have so 
lately assisted in sending three of their brethren 
into that remote region. The question is this: 
Should the Gospel be preached and protected in 
India? If this solemn query were put to the bal- 
lot of every thinking man in these United States, 
with what feelings should we regard the person, 
who, in defiance of that command—* Go into all 
the world and preach the gospel to every crea- 
ture,”’ should give a negative vote? No, let 
heathenism and superstition reign as ever they 
have done ; let no one interfere with their feligion ; 
trade with them, negotiate with them, but do not 
preach the gospel to them. This question, then, as 
1 before intimated, involves all the others; and 


whoever decides it negatively identifies himself 


with those who openly or secretly rejoice in the 
threatened subversion of Protestant civilization, 
freedom and influence in India, and would be no 


less pleased if the same calamity befel this free land 


of the Pilgrim Fathers. 


For many years the missionary societies of this 


country have been sending out preachers and 
teachers, building churches and schools, and con- 


tributing ‘in various ways, liberally, toward the 


evangelization of India ; hence we have a special 
interest in the affairs of that country. 

But if we had not one missionary in the land, 
the very fact of 150 or 180 millions of our race sit- 
ting in darkness and in the shadow of death is suf- 
ficient to awaken our warmest sympathies in their 
behalf. And now, when a mighty re-action has 
taken place, when superstition rises from her lair 
and roars defiance at the messengers of peace and 
good-will, is it not a time to bestir ourselves more 
than ever and stand in battle array against the 
foes of God and man! not that we are to fight with 


carnal weapons, but with the sword of the word of 
So that there is not a more important 
question before the notice of missionary societies 
of America than this one of India, at the present 
moment; and never was the sentiment of that 
hymn which you have just sung, more suitable 


God. ... 


than now :— 


“ From Greenland’s icy mountains, 
From India’s coral strand, 
Where Afrio’s eunny fountains 
Pour down their golden sand; 
From many an ancient river, 
From many a palmy plain, 
They cali us to deliver 
Their land from error’s chain.” 


Since the first dark clouds of difficulty passed 
from the Indian skies and the warm and cheerful 
rays of hope illuminated the onward path of the 
Christian missionary, up to within a few months 
past, all bas been comparative success, peace and 
prosperity in that land. Beautiful were the feet 


of those upon the mountains who brought glad 
Ancient superstitions and venerable sys- 


tidings. 
tems of error were slowly but sensibly expiring 


Idols, neglected by their devotees, now crumbling 
to dust ; and the temples of Brabma, Vishnu, and 
Sheva were being gradually assimilated with the 
moldering debris of other days. ‘The long, long 
night of error was drawing toa close, and the 
davn and promise of gospel day was gilding the 
mountain peaks, the day-star was rising with heal- 
Where the ruthless arm of war 
once spread devastation and horror, behold were 
Sweet villages embowered | cles of agreement are drawn up, and only need 


ing in his wings. 


peace, joy, and love. 


of various and antagonistic nationalities, castes, 
and creeds, England employs but comparatively 
few European troops—the great body of the India 
army being native regiments generally officered by 
Europeans. These native troops are the Sepoys. 
From the first settlement of the English in India up 
to the present, the government has refrained from 
tampering with the religious prejudices of these 
men, or, indeed with any section of the population. 
And if there is any blame to be attached to her 
conduct in this respect, it is that too much has been 
conceded to the bigoted and superstitious pagans ; 
there has been far too much conformity with their 
manners and customs on the part of the English. 
‘ Hence these Sepoys, having little else to do 
than parade about—well fed, well clad, and well 
remunerated—hitherto exhibited in their conduct, 
whether from policy or affection, great attachment 
and fidelity to the government. For many genera- 
tions their chief labor has been to keep their 
accoutrements in order, eat and drink what they 
pleased, and receive pay for so doing. While, at 
the same time, they felt not the least restraint upon 
their pagan usages—they were freely permitted to 
worship their own god, to eat their own rice diet, 
to observe all their days, to maintain the strictest 
integrity of their castes; and the only difference 
they found in coming into the service of England 
was, that whereas before they were laborers or 
vagrants, then they were paid idlers. But this is 
all that was required of them except in time of war. 
As to the general population of India, they were 
not, as can be satisfactorily shown, any way in- 
conveniently affected in their liberties, either civil 
or religious, except that they were protected by 
the strong arm of England, in both! Now the 
only persons that were brought into contact with 
the natives, as reformers, were missionaries ; these 
latterly have been supplied mainly by societies in 
England and the United States ; and the only force 
used against the oriental paganisms was moral 
suasion—the pulpit, the press, and the school. 
All other means of proselyting being unscriptural, 
of course were not countenanced by the missiona- 
aries or agents of either nation. ‘The sums of 
money which have been expended, both by govern- 
ment and private voluntary contribution, on educa- 
tion alone, in India are enormous. But to educate 
the Indian youth after the manner of Europeans 
—I mean, to impart a christianizing education— 
has always been considered a work of vast difficulty 
and even hazard. A purely secular edieation with- 
out reference to the Bible succeeded well; but so 
tenacious are they of their religious notions, that 
even when well trained in European arts and litera- 
ture, scarce one ray of Christian truth could be 
insinuated into their dark, morally dark souls. 
And so the labor of evangelizing rested almost 


*| mainl} with the preachers of the gospel... . . 


The English government in India .contented itself 
with establishing schools on a secular footing ; but 
unfortunately the result was that in these institu- 
tions were given all the indulgence of civilization 
without its restraining influences. As a recent re- 
viewer has remarked: ‘‘ They aped the manners 
without adopting the morals of European life.” 
Such education, it was evident, was as dangerous 
to the government as to the natives; it took off 
from Europeans the awe which surrounded them 
as a superior race; it put upon the natives no 
restraint from crime. Young Bengal—to borrow 
the ideaof a late writer on this subject—had tasted 
the tree of knowledge, their eyes were opened, and 
they knew themselves to. be as gods; but they 
never tasted the tree of life which was in the midst 
of the garden, and whose leaves were for the heal- 
ing of the nations. 
; [To be continued. | 











Never fall back from a bargain, after the arti- 


in all the profusion of oriental luxuriance were your signature to wake them perfect. 


they were mostly men of the above-named char- | 
acter. The question of lay delegation was also | 
presented, and the people were taught by Mr. | 
Ryan and his especial coadjutor, Mr. Jackson, that , 
it was tyrannical in the Conference not to admit | 
lay delegates. 

After some years of agitation, a convention was | 
called at the instance of Messrs. Ryan and Jackson, | 
to take into consideration these questions upon | 
which they had been agitating. The preachers of | 
the Conference were alarmed at this, and sought | 
to prevent it, and not always in the most judicious | 
manner either. They were frequently somewhat 
dictatorial, and forbade the members going to the 
convention on pain of expulsion. This had the | 
contrary effect from what was Tntended, and many | 
who sympathized with Mr. Ryan, but who had no 
intention of going to the convention, concluded to | 
attend. Some of the leading preachers finally | 
concluded to go and face the agitators, and it was | 
well they did. After hearing the whole subject 
fairly discussed, a large majority of the laymen | 
who had gone to the convention, returned to their | 
homes satisfied with the position of the Conference. 

Shortly afterwards Mr. Ryan and his friends se- 
ceded, and set up a church, under the title of the 
Canadian Wesleyan Methodist Church ; but they | 
were best known by the name of Ryanites and. 
Jacksonites. Comparatively few left the old 
church and joined this organizatiom For a few | 
years, however, they increased, and bid fair to’ 
maintain a vigorous existence. Then they dwin- | 
died down to a few hundreds. A number of their 
ablest ministers left them and joined the Wesleyan 
Church. A few years prior to this, Mr. Ryan 


died. His old age and last hours were embittered | 
by the strife which he had exeited. 
To save their church from total extinction, Mr. 


Jackson went to England, and succeeded in forming 
a union with the followers of Mr. Alexander Kil- 











| trait is very desirable 
| best we have seen, from the pen of Kev. J. Cross, a corres- 


honorable gentleman was once asked whom he 
would select for a life-companion. His reply was, 
‘* The lady who has suffered most.’’ His reason- 
ing was philosophical, for in her he anticipated 
those sterling virtues which are only wrought out 
in the crucible. Grace is adequate, it is true, to 
the conquest of the stoutest spirit, yet humility, 
which bringeth honor, often effects its most glori- 
ous results in hearts to which it gained access 
through fissures of deep sorrow and disappoint- 
ment. The natural heart clings to independence, 
even of its Creator, and the strong force of afflic- 
tive Providence is often needful to rectify the ten- 
dency. And many persons who have long recoiled 
from responsibilities to which high conviction has 
urged them, have been at length induced to assume 
them by pressure of failure in forbidden paths, 
and have lived to summon hosts to their standard 
of usefulness and celebrity. 


Penobscot, Oct. 25th. LANG. 





REV. C. H. SPURGEON. 


Much is said of this eminent minster, and a faithful por- 
We extract the following from the 


pondent of the Nachville Christian Advocate. Mr. Cross 
is an original and elegant writer. 

Mr. Spurgeon’s popularity is as great as ever— 
rather on the increase. Envy and bigotry from 
the beginning spoke of him as a meteor—a will-o’- 
the-wisp—stared at by the multitude, but soon to 
explode and disappear. But all these prophecies 
have failed, and Mr. Spurgeon never had a larger 
audience than he has now. Formerly only the 
lower classes crowded his chapel ; now every Sab- 
bath finds the aristocracy of West End, clergymen 
of the Establishment, members of Parliament, and 
noble lords and ladies, occupying reserved seats 
around the desk at Surrey Gardens. 

But what is the secret of his succese? Whence 
his great popularity? Is there anything peculiar 


ham, or the New Connection Methodists, and the! in the man himself, is his manner, or his doctrines, 
title of that body was incorporated with the title! or the circumstances of his ministry? I will en- 
of the Canadian body. The New Connection in | deavor to answer these questions. 

England, by the terms of the union, bestow a| Mr. Spurgeon is certainly not indebted for his 
certain amount of money annually upon each’ popularity to his origin, for he is of humble birth ; 
preacher in the Canadian Church. This church nor to the influence of his sect, for the Anabap- 


hasat the present time some 3000 or 4000 members. | tists are among the least esteemed of all the dis- 


Its preachers as a body are decidedly abler men | senting bodies in England. Nor is it to be as- 
than the preachers of the M. E. Church in Canada. | eribed to a fine person or agreeable manners ; for 
The administration of discipline, however, unless “he is a great, fat, rotund, overgrown boy—awk- 
it has been recently improved, is somewhat lax.| ward in action, unhandsome in features, and 
Asachurch they have been far behind the Wes- | scarcely tidy in dress—a man whom no lady 
leyans and Episcopals on the subject of temperance, | would love at sight—more likely to he taken for a 
but they are now doubtless improved in this butcher than a preacher—apparently feasting more 
respect. on roast beef and plumb pudding than on ‘the 








|portant Methodist Churches in Canada. The 
Bible Christians or Ryanites, have several societies, 


I will notice very briefly the other and less im-| bread that cometh down from heaven.”’ 


| 


Nor does 
he show a high degree of mental culture, or any- 
thing like refinement of taste; for his mind has 


‘and number probably between 1000 and 2000.) manifestly never been closely schooled in meta- 


| They are an offshoot from the English Wesleyans 
transplanted to Canada. They are a pious, excellent 
|people. The Primitive Methodist Church, or 
| Ranters, originated in England, and emigrated to 
|Canada. They have about the same strength as 
| Bible Christians, and are like them an excellent 
| people. 

The Primitive Wesleyans have, I think, a few 


| societies, perhaps three or four. They originated | 


in Ireland, when the Wesleyan Conference resolved 
| to allow its ministers to administer the sacra- 
| ments, and were called Cloneites. They were in 
|favor of continuing to receive the sacraments from 
| Episcopal and Presbyterian ministers. 

In concluding these notices of Canadian Meth- 


odism, the writer would like to say a word which 


| 


( 





physical or dialectic studies, and frequently he is 
offensively coarse and vulgar in his style. Nor is 
his logic or his rhetorie of a superiar character ; 
for of the former he has, properly speaking, little 
or none, and the latter is as full of faults as it is 
of figures. Nor is he guilty of any unusual orig- 
inality, profundity, or brillianey of thoght; for 
he never utters anything new, or anything remark- 
ably striking. Nor has he a very charming 
voice ; fur though it is clear and strong, it is nei- 
ther varied nor musical—having great volume but 
little compass—not at all what you would call an 
oratorical voice—monotonous and inflexible—inca- 
pable alike of majesty and of tenderness. Nor is 
it fine action ; for in this department heis greatly 
inferior to many whom I know in the American 


might contribute to a consummation which he is | pulpit who have never attained to a tenth part of 
assured is devoutly wished by many, both among | his celebrity, and must have been vastly excelled 


the laity and the ministry. , 


| Wesleyan Church, who will see these notices. 
| Now I would ask of these dear brethren, if there 
{cannot be a plan devised which will unite all the 
| branches of Methodism in Canada? Why should 
not the great Canada Conference magnanimously 
|say to the smaller bodies, Let us forget our dif- 
|ferences. Come with us, and we will do you good? 
I know there are difficulties, but these can be 
es and Methedism would, I am persuaded, 
|increase its power for good if all the smaller 
| churches were absorbed by the larger. Yop, 





For Zion’s Flerald. 
THE NIGHT BRINGS OUT THE STARS. 

It is so in the natural world. Was the reign of 
our solar king without intermission, who would 
have the faintest conception of the sublime beau- 
ties which adorn the celestial regions? Who sus- 
pect the vault of heaven to be studded with in- 
numerable worlds, inconceivable in magnitude and 
number? Under the meridian light of our present 
system of astronomy, we almost forget that day, 
as well as night, is witnessed by myriads of the 
shining host; and how slow would have been the 
march of thought toward this and kindred truths, 
did we enjoy that day uninterruptedly! and how 
much of bliss would be denied us by such an 
arrangement! Full, broad light is beautiful, 
essential, providential; but there is more of sub- 
limity and grandeur in some of our moonlight 
scenes, than noontide ever bebeld. 

It is so in the mental world. While our path 
is flooded with light, and no obstacles intervene 
between us and objects of desire, it is natural to 
feel at ease respecting results; and as a con- 
sequence, we do not nerve ourselves for effurt as 
we otherwise would. Somewhat io the spirit of 
the snail’s competitor, we imagine an opportune 
arrival at the post, although napping long befure 
engaging in the race. The mind thus assumes a 
relaxed condition, and from never exerting itself 
fully upon any subject, it remains ignurant of its 











| an undiscriminating press. 


by George Whitefield and Edward Irving, with 


There are some, especially ministers of the | both of whom he has so often been compared by 


Not inany norin allof 
these lies the power of Mr. Spurgeon ; but it does 
lie, if I mistake not, in the following facts: 

1. He is quite natural. In the pulpit he seems 
perfectly at home, and fears none but God. Free 
from all embarrassment of timidity, and entirely 
self- possessed, he talks to his hearers like a friend. 
Even in his most impassiond utterances, there is no 
pulpit tone—no clerical mannerism—nothing that 


you might not look for in the secular orator, or 


the scientific lecturer. 

2. He is very simple. He says nothing that 
the youngest and most illiterate of his hearers can- 
not perfectly understand. His language is good 
idiomatic Saxon. There are no Latinisms, no Ger- 
manisms, no long and difficult words, no tangled 
and high pressure sentences—only such as may 
instantly be comprehended by the boot black and 
the newsboy. He never aims at ornament, nor 
uses two words where one will answer. In this 
respect he resembles Wesley or Whitefield. 

3. He is highly dramatic. Every thing lives, 
moves and speaks in his sermons. The whole 
discourse, indeed, is only a series of pictures, 
brought vividly before the audience. There are no 
cold and dry abstractions. Every truth is clothed 
with life and power. Metaphors and similes crowd 
upon one another as thick as Jeremy Taylor's or 
Edward Irving's; though not as graceful as the 
former, nor as gorgeous as the latter. But his 
chief forte is the apostrophe, in the use of which 
certainly he has seldom been excelled. His dra- 
matic power, though inferior undoubtedly to 
Whitefield’s or Irving’s, is tonfessedly very great. 

4. Heis manifestly in earnest. No man per- 
haps was ever more so. He seems to put his 
whole soul into every sermon. He speaks as if he 
stood with his audience upon a trembling point 
between heaven and hell. His great desire evi- 
dently is to do God's work well, and save as many 
souls as he can. Hence that directness of applica- 
tion, that fervid hortatury style, which rivets the 


attention, forces home the truth, and makes every 
hearer feel himself personally addressed by the 
preacher. Hence also that boldness and fidelity 
which rebukes sin in high places, and speaks to 
\** my noble lords and ladies” as plainly as the 
cab-driver and the kitchen-maid. ‘The last time 
that I heard him, the Duchess of Sutherland was 
| present, and several other noble personages, who 
perhaps had never listened to a dissenting preacher 
\before; and if he did not deal faithfully with 
| their souls that day, then Nathan did not deal 
‘faithfully with David, nor Paul with Felix or 
| Agrippa. O, buthe did thresh them with the gos- 
pel flail! O, but he did grind them, as with mill- 
stones, between the two tables of the law! He 
seemed to draw the string more tightly, and point 
the arrow more accurately, because he was aiming 
high. You will read these passages some day in 
his reported sermons. I never heard anything no- 
bler from human lips. It was worthy of an Eli- 
jah or a Peter! 





5. He preaches the doctrines of the gospel. Hu- 
man depravity, Christ crucified, justification by 
faith, spiritual regeneration, and judgment to 
come, are his consant themes. It is the good old 
gospel, and nothing new, that he keeps before the 
people. I do not say, for Ido not think, that he 
preaches this good old gospel in the very best form. 
All wheat has chaff. Mr. Spurgeon preaches Cal- 
vinism gone to seed. He is more Calvinistic than 
Calvin himself. But among the chaff there is so 
much wheat that hungry souls cannot fail of nour- 
ishment under his ministry. In short, although 
he preaches Calvinism in a form which would be 
offensive to nine-tenths of the Calvinists of Chris- 
tendom, he preaches Arminianism very much more. 
He is theoretically a Calvinist, but practically an 
Arminian. He has a Calvinistio head, but an Ar- 
minian heart; and his heart isso much greater 
than his head that it always carries the day. Le 
invariably tells the sinner that he can do nothing, 
and must wait for God todo all; but then he 
falls to and urges him with such irresistible ener- 
gy to immediate repentance and faith in Christ, 
that the poor man fortunately forgets the former 
statement, and is carried captive by the preacher’s 
impetuous exhortation. Thus Mr. Spurgeon is 
constantly contradicting himself in the most re- 
markable manner, and it seems strange to me that 
every hearer does not see the incompatibility of 
his theory and his practice. In one of the ser- 
mons to which I listened, after having stated the 
doctrine of predestination and election in the 
strongest possible form, he exhorted his hearers 
with a most genial warmth to turn immediately 
to God; when all at once he seemed to recollect 
himself’, but the heart still carried it over the head, 
and he exclaimed: ‘‘ You may accuse me of 
preaching Arminianism ; I care not—-it is what I 
‘love to preach, and am bound to preach, and will 
by the help of God!’’ and still he went on with 
| greater fervor than ever. ; 

5. But the best of allis, God is with him. Who 
can doubt it? This is the chief reason of his suc- 
\eess. It is not by might, nor by power, but by the 
|Spirit of the Lord. Mr. Spurgeon is a sincere and 
simple-hearted man, deeply concerned for the sal- 
vation of his fellow-men, and God is owning and 
blessing his labors. 

Go on, Mr. Spurgeoe, and don’t he afraid of 
mingling too many Arminian appeals with your 
Calvinistic dogmas! You are doing a good work ; 
and God prosper your ministry. 

















METHODISM. 


The following isa spicy portraiture of Methodiam as it 
appears to the critic. The object of the modern reviewer is 
to write something that will be read; hence he seeks rather 
antithesis than correctness. The article is an extract from 
the London Athenzxum. 





The London Athenasum has a very long and 
able review of a work entitled, ‘‘ America, and 
American Methodism. By the Rev. Frederick J. 
‘Jobson. With a Prefatory Letter by the Rev. 
‘John Hannah, D. D. Illustrated from original 
| Sketches by the author.’’ We copy the following 
portion of the article, and commend it to the read- 
er’s attention : 

As under the horse-hoof of Atilla, so the grass 
never grew under the tread of John Wesley. If 
Methodism, in the person of its founder, rolling 
onward at the rate of 4500 miles per annum, was 
not calculated, in a land of turnpikes and excise, 
to gather much pecuniary moss, it did not, as 
more stable institutions have done, promote 
social damp or nestle ecclesiastical drones. Ma- 
tutinal discourses at 5 o'clock, A. M.—** the finest 
exercise in the world,” according to the preacher, 
were a somewhat crucial experiment of the Meth- 
odist faith and ardor at a temperature of 30 Fahren- 
heit; but in the cold wintry dusk, groups of dim 
lanterns, for the most partspinsterly, might be seen 
struggling through the lanes and thoroughfares of 
London in time for the early exposition. By 
foundries and factories, by docks, by markets, and 
wherever laboring men had their homes, gusts of 
jlusty and sedulous discord, mixed with every 
| variety of howl, and groan, and shriek, and sob, a 
haze of unsnuffed candies und a stream of unde- 
‘fined breath and perspired clothes, with awful sup- 
| plicatory monologues at intervals, told the uncon- 
|verted world when there was a band-meeting or 
|a watch-night in conflict with the powers of evil. 
| Bishops might inhibit, philosophers smile, and 
‘magistrates arrest, but Wesleyism had too much 
| stuff in it to be laughed or trampled down. For 
| porters, servants, and men and women of all work 
\it had special fascinations; from pitmen and col- 
‘liers, and men of the Peter Bell stamp, it wrung 
| big honest tears. It did not fear to soil its hand 
| with taking theirs, or to hob and nob with them 
(at the pit-mouth, or to gather them together on the 
) bleak hill-side, where it had to beat the bush for 
'similes. Unconverted husbands could scarcely dis- 
| approve of a system that effectually quieted shrew- 
jish tongues ; and neuralgic and lone Mrs. Gum- 
' midges were partial to what made them feel, even 
| more than a dram, ** pretty comfortable.” To an 
| afflicted soul even a distinct prospect of the preach- 
er was wonderfully medicinal. ‘‘ Could you see 
Mr. Whitefield? ’’ was the question put toa zealous 
old Methodist. ‘* No! but I seed a bit of his wig, 
and it did me a blessed deal of good.”’ 

Methodism grew and took shape, and without 
—and even against—the will of power became 
itself a power. It was unlicensed ; it had no titles 
—no endowments—scarcely a certain dwelling 
place; its parochial limits were commensurate 
with poverty, mischance, misery—and they lay all 
the world over. It had no fixed preachers, whom 
congregations must hear through a life-time of 
/monotony,—every three weeks brought a release 
\from a dullard ; the services, too, were not prolix, 
in Wesley's original scheme limited to an hour; 
‘and the music and the tunes, if not classical, cer- 
tainly were social enough. How far gregarious 
apathy exceeds in merit social howling, subtle doc- 
tors of theology may decide. For Mother Church 
in England, Methodism was too social. An affilia- 
tion claim was made, but the parent, without re- 
pudiating, was in no hurry to own her offspring. 
The child was premature, freakish, far from repu- 
table, and the mother debated and pondered so 
long what to do, that long before a judgment 








cretion. When Methodism was in its prime, shod 
and girt and anointed, ready for the race of the 
world—when it had its circuits, its lay preachers, 
its class meetings, its leaders, its Conferences— 
when its adherents numbered tens of thousands— 
when its tribute money, paid mostly in weekly 
pence, equalled, if not surpassed, Episcopal rey- 
enues—when it assumed Episcopal functions, and 
itself ordained and commissioned officers to repre- 
sent and advocate its claims in Ireland, in Holland, 
in the West Indies, and last of all in America— 
then Mother Church, having done nothing at all, 
immediately grew irate. The ring had been flung 
off from the orb, but it loyally gyrated in the 
parental path, and loved to turn upon an Episcopal 
pivot. 

In the wake of Episcopacy, Methodism sailed 
for the New World. It first ‘‘ prospected ’’ among 
the negroes of Georgia. Down East Penn and the 
Pilgrim Fathers had taken out a license, and 
another religious store was not needed just there 
and then. Wesley soon returned home—whether 
with his books is not known—he had certainly 
posted a notice in the square of Savannah desiring 
the borrowers to return them. Whitefield, bound 
for America, was waiting for a fair wind as Wes- 
ley’s vessel cast anchor in the Thames. Sortile- 
gious John looked into his Bible for ‘‘a lot.’’ 
‘‘Let him return,’’ was the message which the 
Lord directed to be written. Whitefield took 
a lot, too, and found Wesley to be a false prophet. 
The Calvinist was apparently more to the trans- 
Atlantic taste than the Arminian. The first was 
rougher, readier ; if his logic was not so exact, his 
roar was finer ; he was the inventor of the startling 
appeals with which Mr. Spurgeon is so successful. 
Commonsensical Franklin liked his wit: ‘* I went 
to hear him,’’ said the great printer, ‘* determined 
to give nothing. I had copper, silver, and gold in 
my pocket: as he proceeded, I determined to give 
the copper, then the silver, then the gold; and at 
last, | emptied my pocket into the plate.” 

Well did Methodism find its way in the 
States. It had no ruffles or lawn that it cared to 
soil, no love-locks that it feared to disorder, no 
buckles it was loth to tarnish. It lodged roughly, 
and it faredscantily. It tramped up muddy ridges, 
it swam or forded rivers with the waist,—it slept 
on leaves or raw deerskin, or pillowed its head on 
saddle-bags,—it bivouacked among wolves or Indi- 
ans; now it suffered from ticks or mosquitoes,—it 
was attacked by dogs, it was hooted, and it was 
pelted; the hurricane blew down trees athwart its 
path ; it lost its way in the woods, it was stricken 
by fever, and wasted by pestilence ; it was fined, 
and maltreated, and imprisoned; but it throve. 
Through the maple woods of Kentucky, taking 
long windings to avoid the swamps, —skulking out 
of sight of Indians, following by the dim light of 
some backwoodman’s blaze, drifting along great 
silent rivers to some poor settler’s hut,—giving even 
the shirt off its back,—worn, weary, rain-drenched, 
yet pursuing its noble mission, and making foot- 
paths for love and fondness,—Methodism went on 
till it had crossed the frontier of the States. Its 
bishops had a kind of use and human adequacy. 
Their only distinction was one of bodily toil or per- 
sonal labor. They traversed 6000 miles in a year, 
through a country that had no inns, no roads,— 





where they and their horees, when they had them, 
were alike starved and shelterless. 


If they wanted a dinner they had to hunt it, and 
then cook it by a fire that would not blaze, and the 
rain and the wind often put out. A layer of pine- 
needles and a sprinkling of leaves served them for 
a bed, and the proximity of wolves alternating with 
serpents gave an unpleasant variation to their 
dreams. It wasa feast day when they dined off 
racoon or bear steaks, and jolted on a road full of 
ruts in a forty dollar chaise. Their names are sin- 
gularly suggestive nnd unepiscopal: Freeborn Gar- 
rettson, Bishop Whatcoat, Nathan Bangs. Per- 
haps even Methodism would not do ill to recall the 
history of some of these early pioneers. Method- 
ism is now a power in the States. Its loyalty is no 
longer called in question as at the time of the Decla- 
ration of Independence. West and South it is 
paramount. It is the creed of almost all Negro- 
dom, and has its woolly muezzins from Baltimore 
to Boston, from Kentucky to Indiana. It is great 
in Missouri, in Kansas, among the Germans of 
Ohio and Pennsylvania, along the Upper Missis- 
sippi, along the Fox River and beyond the Falls. 
It has its colleges, its universities, its Conferences ; 
it numbers among its adherents judges and govern- 
ors, senators and members of Congress ; it has its 
6000 ordained ministers, its million and a half of 
full members ; and through its divisions and sub- 
divisions is said to influence a sixth of the whole 
population of the States. 





EFFECTS OF CLIMATE ON HEALTH. 

A recent perusal of Mr. Lee’s prize essay on the 
effect of climate on tuberculous disease; has sug- 
gested to our mind how much is yet to be learned 
on the important subject of the relations between 
climate and health. The most imperfect ideas 
concerning it are still prevalent to some extent, 
even in the medical profession, chiefly on account 
of the want of careful observation. There is a 
tendency in our community, at least, to place an 
exaggerated estimate upon the salubrity of foreign 
countries, and to undervalue in this respect, our 
own. How often is the climate of America abused 
for its supposed tendency to produce nervous ex- 
citability, insanity, dyspepsia ; how often we are 
told that the climate of New England tends pecu- 
liarly to favor the development of consumption, 
pleurisy and lung fever ; and such statements are 
made with as much confidence as if they were 
founded on carefully ascertained facts. It is hoped 
that the more exact method of study which of 
late years has characterized the pursuit of the 
science of medicine in other departments, will ere 
long throw as much light on this subject as it has 
on many others. Already an appeal to statistical 
information has disclosed the fact that warm 
climates, instead of being to a great extent exempt 
from tuberculous pulmonary disease, are, in fact, 
quite obnoxious to it. The fact seems to be, that 
the mortality from phthisis is pretty equally dis- 
tributed over the earth. 
It is a common fallacy to suppose that the pre- 
vailing diseases of any country are owing exclu- 
sively to the climate; many other circumstances, 
such as the habits, morals, and race of the in- 
habitants, are to be taken into consideration, of 
which some are of the utmost importance, since 
they are capable of such modification as will be 
followed by an improvement in the general health 
of the community. This is often seen in the 
beneficial results of sanitary reform. Thus, the 
prevalence of phthisis in this community cannot be 
accounted for by the influence of climate alone, 
since the disease iz almost equally prevajent in 
countries of a very different climate. The habit 
of sleeping and working in close rooms, the in- 
sufficient amount of exercise in the open air, the 
incessant occupation of mind and body which are 
characteristic of our people, probably all predis- 
pose to this disease, if they are not among its ex- 
citing causes. 
There are many circumstances which render it 
probable that the climate of New England is con- 








the daughter grew up, and attained the age of indis- 


ducive to good health and longevity. This is shown 


‘in our great exemption from epidemic diseases ; 
we have no fever and ague, no bilious remittent 
or yellow fevers. It is also shown by the unusual 
longevity of our native inhabitants. We believe 
there are few places on the globe whose inhabitants 
attain a greater age than ours. We have already 
called attention to this fact, of which any one can 
convince himself by consulting the list of deaths 
in the daily papers. To take a single example— 
in the Daily Advertiser of October 14th, we find, 
in the list of deaths; twenty individuals whose 
ages are recorded, and who died in Massachusetts. 
of these, 3 were over ninety years of age (1 of 94 
years and 1] months, 1 of 93, and one of 90 years 
and six months ;) 3 were between 85 and 90; 3 
between 80 and 85; 1 was 79 years of age, and 1 
was 68; thus, more than one-half were over 68. 
We believe that the sudden transitions of our 
climate, from cold to warm and from warm to cold, 
which are thought to be so trying to the constitu- 
tion, are in realigy of great benefit. The highest 
development of health is not to be found in an 
uniform climate, any more than is great intellec- 
tual vigor ; variety of weather is as importunt to 
health as change of exercise is to the muscular 
strength, or variation of diet to the well-being of 
the whole system.—Boston Medical and Surgical 
Journal, 





A PRODIGAL SON, 

Three or four years since a very rich man—a 
Methodist—died near New Orleans. His name 
was H.R. W. Hill, and he was familiarly called 
Harry Hill. He had been an industrious and em- 
inently successful merchant, and somewhat liberal. 
It was supposed generally, that one who occasion- 
ally gave large sums, as he did, to advancing 
church interests would at his death, do some noble 
deed, that should embalm his name in the memory 
of the world. But he left all his fortune, about 
$1,500,000, by will to his only son. How far it 
has descended worthily, how great encouragement 
parents may have to strive and hoard, and leave 
magnificent fortunes to their children, may be 
learned from the following paragraph from the 
Paris Moniteur: ‘ A very rich and very intelli- 
gent American, Mr. James Dick Hill, a charming 
man despite his millions, determined to prove to 
the Parisiane that they were wrong to complain of 
the heat, and to show them how it is braved and 
turned to good account, he gave a charming fete 
in his splendid, vast drawing rooms, which are as 
airy as the Louvre. A large circular balcony, run- 
ning around the rooms, allowed the guests to enjoy 
the air, without losing a note of the delicious 
music, which had attracted an enormous crowd on 
the ‘* Place dela Madeleine.”’ The guests received 
at their entrance a hearty shake hands and a fan. 
He found means of assembling at this soiree, 
where an incredible degree of luxury was displayed, 
more artists—and great artists—than would be 
necessary to assure the fortune of twenty theaters. 
There was Mme. Borghi-Mamo, of the opera ; 
Mue. Frezzinnilo, of the Italian opera; Mumes. 
Balester, Laboccetta, Cimino, Aidot, Ardavanni, 
Bragi, My’lle Corbari, and two American ladies 
who will soon shine on the stage of the Italian 
opera—Miss Hensler and Mrs. de Wilhorst.”’ 
Another ‘ prodigal son,” in a far country, and 
spending in riotous living the substance for which 
his father toiled; and many a professor of godli- 
ness is laying up a store for his children, to be 


squandered by them in no less foolish and sinful 
manner. 




















THE SACRED BANNER OF ISLAM. 

Rev. Dr. Schauffler, for the last twenty-five years 
missionary at Constantinople, delivered an addresa 
in Brooklyn last Sunday, in which he spoke of the 
general belief which prevails among the Turks that 
their religion has closed its mission, and stated the 
fact that the green coat of Mahomet, which is the 
sacred banner of Mohammedanism, had disappear- 
ed from Constantinople. This article is believed by 
every true Mohammedan to have been woven in 
heaven, and brought to Mahomet by the Angel Ga- 
briel; and it is also an article of belief that when 
the course of Islamism is to terminate, the angel will 
again descend and retake it toheaven. For centu- 
ries it has been guarded with the greatest care in 
a particular mosque in Constantinople. Last 
spring it mysteriously disappeared. The mission- 
aries think it was clandestinely removed because 
Constantinople had become too much a Christian 
city; and that it will sometime be displayed in a 
more sacred place. It is said, however, some proph- 
ecies in the Mohammedan sacred books have point- 
ed to the present time as closing the reign of their 
religion ; and this disappearance of the sacred fan- 
ner adds tothe popular impression. At any rate 
the Turkish Mohammedans, andthe Turkish gov- 
ernment itself, have undergone a great change of 
sentiment towards Christianity within a few years. 
Two curious instances of the same change among 
other Mohammedans came to us by the last foreign 
mail. The Shah of Persia has placed his Moslem, 
Christian and other subjects on the same political 
level. The Bey of Tunis also has granted to his 
people a constitution founded upon the most lib- 
eral principles. His general officers of state in 
the presence of all the foreign agents, the French 
Admiral, and the principal European inhabitants, 
took a solemn oath to maintainitinviolate. These 
things are doubtless but a curious coincidence, and 
yet they impress the mind as more than ordinarily 
significant. 





THE LITTLE BANKER. 

At the children’s meeting held in Wesley Chapel, 
the Sabbath afternoon of the anniversary of the 
Sunday School Union, Rev. D. Wise told the fol- 
lowing anecdote, illustrative of confidence: ‘+ At 
a Six-penny Savings Bank in New York city, where 
I belong, a little newsboy, without a jacket, and 
only one suspender—and that a string—confronted 
the teller on the Monday the banks were breaking, 
and demanded to know whether ‘She was all right’ 
—meaning the institution—because if she was, he 
didn’t mean to be seared, if every body else was. 
He had got forty-two cents salted down there, and 
all he wanted was his—the teller’s—word of honor 
that it wouldn’t ‘spile.’ The teller assured him 
that his money was ready for him at any moment. 
‘ Nuff said, ’tween gent’l’men, but I don’t want 
it,’ rejoined the youth, and with aself-complacent, 
well-satisfied air, walked out of thebank. ‘Is she 
good?’ cried two or three more newsboys who were 
awaiting the result at the doorsteps. ‘ Yes, sir- 
ree!’ he replied, ‘as good as wheat—catch our 
bank to stop! Yoos ought to seed the gold I seed 
in der safe.’ ‘ How much was they?’ inquired a 
companion. ‘ More’n a house full!’ was his 
prompt response; ‘an’ yoos don’t catch dis ’ere 
chile a makin’ an old womdn of his-self, and draw- 
in’ out his money ; I an’t so green—ZJ an’t!’ ” 
The manner in which the anecdote was told, was 
brother Wise’s own manner. It took amazingly 
with the little folks. 





‘“‘ Pray, Mr. Hume,’’ said Lady Wallace to the 
philosopher, “‘ when I am asked what is my age, 
what answer shall I give?” ‘* Say, madame,” 
replied he, ‘‘ what I believe will be the truth, 


|that you have not yet come to years of discre- 
tion.” 
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DEDICATION AT WALDOBORO’, MB. 


Mk. Eprror :—Permit me to call your attention to, 


some facts in reference to our home missions down 
here in East Maine. 
Last Wednesday we had the pleasure or ms ar 
ure of riding four miles through the rain and co 
to attend the dedication of a fine Methodist meeting- 
house to the Lord of Hosts, in the large and thriving 
village of Waldoboro’. The history of our operations 
here is, perhaps, something more interesting : an 
it otherwise would have been, on account of its 
being missionary ground, and the success attending 
bg Ec tery hy is well known by those who know 
anything about us here, has never before, eee the 
seat of any very protracted efforts, on the part o the 
Methodist ministers; on the contrary, Methodism 
was but little known till old Father Ellis, a local 
preacher, in 1864, broke the ground, aided _—— 
ployed by the missionary appropriations in the * o 
town house.” The old gentleman, assisted by Bro. 
B. B. Byrne, of the East Maine Conference, as is 
usually the case, thrust the old plough deep into the 
fallow ground, scattered the precious seed broadcast, 
nurtured it well and reaped a good harvest, during 
the two years he remained on the charge. An infant 
society was born into existence, embracing some 
noble specimens of Christian excellence. At the close 
of Father Ellie’ administration in 1856, Bro. Wm. H. 
Crawford of our Conference was sent asa missionary, 
where he has faithfully, zealously and effectively 
labored up to the present time, through difficulties 
formidable to any save a determined follower of 
Jesus. He has not only succeeded in strengthening 
the borders of this infant society, but has actually 
raised Methodism, in the estimation of the people, to 
her praper standing, and erected a temple for them 
in which to worship the living God. 

Lhe commencement of this house of worship by 
five or six faithful brethren, and they hard working 
farmers who staked their little &ll upon the project, 
was considered by many good but calculating brethren 
as rather a wild and ruinous scheme, but their faith 
was strong in the Lord, the great and glorious Giver ; 
nor have they been disappointed. Things look more 
prosperous than ever before, and this work which 
was commenced but as a feeble mission, must shortly 
become of great importance to our interests. Thus 
much for missions. Many are fearful of bestowing 
too much in this direction, that our missionary fund 
will be too full—and that the surplus will be lost. 
What an idea! when the few missionaries that we 
have, are well nigh starving for want of support. 

But O! how much we are indebted to this effort of 
the church of Christ to establish the blessed princi- 
ples He taught for the amelioration of poor suffering 
humanity and the glory of our God. The fact is, this 
very missionary scheme is doing wonders for us, and 
the day is not far distant when the objects of our 

resent aid, will arise and abundantly repay it. In 

homaston, where Methodism has been so little 
known, and this little in its very worst aspect, 
the missionary has been diligently working until 
@ most respectable society have arisen to bless God, 
erect a parsonage, raise and board the frame of a 
house of worship, that when finished, promises to be 
second to none in this vicinity. 

These important villages—Thomaston, Warren, 
Waldoboro’, Damariscotta Mills, &c.,—along the 
shore, have for many years been much neglected, to 
the surprise of many citizens. But, through the 
missionary enterprise, under God, we fondly antici- 
pate the time when He shall be praived by fervent 
souls on every side, and the work move on in power 
and great glory, not only in Thomaston, Waldoboro’ 
and Damariscotta Mills, but in the long neglected 
towns of Warren, South Thomaston and St. George, 
where many are anxiously waiting the advent of 
Methodism. Friends of the cause of Jesus, think of 
these things, remember home missions, then lend 
unto the Lord in the furtherance of this blessed 
cause. 

isut in reference to the dedication. It was a cold 
and rainy day, nevertheless there was a large audi- 
ence. The introductory exercises were appropriate 
and impressive an excellent choir were in attend- 
ance. Kev. George Pratt, presiding elder of Rockland ; 
District, East Maiae Conference, preached a decidedly 
able discourse, from Micah iv. 14. His subject was, 
Zion’s Couquests. The house was then solemnly 
dedicated to God in prayer by Rev. Wm. H. Crawford, 
preacher in charge. In the afternoon, owing to the 
rain, there were only about twenty pews sold. But 
the prospects are good, and there is no doubt of suc- 
cess in this direction, as there are many who expect 
to become pew-holders, but were not then present. 
This charge is one of great promise to preachers who 
may hereafter be so happy as to receive the appoint- 
ment. A large and growing village, a large and 
attentive congregation upon the Sabbath, and a 
liberal support already from the smalf number of 
communicants, who undoubtedly will increase their 


} but as an effect or fruit of saving faith. 
| 





contributions to the comfort and support of their 
preachers, as they increase in number and interest. { 
Bremen, Oct. 28. 8. A. FuLLER. 





TOBACCO. 


Mr. Evrror :—I am happy to inform the church 
and public that several of the preachers of the East 
Maine Conference have abandoned the use of tobacco 
since our last session, and the consciences of others, 
I doubt not, are very uneasy who still persist in this 
most loathsome and filthy of all sensual indulgen- 
ces tolerated in civilized society. Nor is the reform 
confined to the ministry. Several of our best mem. 
bers, in mature years, of high standing and acknowl- 
edged piety, have put away this abomination undera 
deep sense of its sinfulness. This is truly encourag- 
ing. In this, asin all other reforms, judgment must 
be exercised, and reformation begin at the house of 

My strong desire and earnest prayer is, that this 
truly good work may go on among us and extend 
through all ourConferences Could we turn into the 
treasury of the Lord the tens of thousands of dol- 
lars annually expended by our ministers, members 
and congregations for the weed, and have the time so 
badly spent in using it employed in earnest personal 
effort for the salvation of souls, our Missionary Treas- 
ury would be soon replenished, and overflow; the 
ministers would receive their claims; our seminary, 
and every other embarrassed institution of the 
church would soon be relieved; and God would bless 
us with salvation everywhere. It is painful to see 
how universal this indulgence has become. Go 
where you will, even into the sanctuary of the Most 
High, and into the most holy place, the pulpit, and 
you will be insulted with this pollution. The little 
boys vie with their grandsires in puffing stench, as 
though it was the chief end of man. Carpets and 
stoves are spit upon greatly to the annoyance of de- 

people, and rooms and bedding are so scented as 
Saroduee unutterable nausea in those who occupy 
them. In some places you cannot eat unless it be in 
a dense cloud of smoke. Nor can you enter a store, 
or tavern, or shop, or office, without breathing the 
most horrid stench. What will the end be? Who 
can divine ? 

Is it not time for the ministry to speak out by pre- 
cept and practice ? Ought not all who profess to be 
spiritual, to strive to overcome this sensuality? Can 
it be practised in the name of the Lord Jesus? Is it 
for the glory of God? My brethren, judge ye: and 
may the Spirit lead us all aright. 

F. A. Souts. 





THE ONE DOLLAR PROPOSITION 
ONCE MORE. 


Dear Bro. Haven:—We concur entirely in the 
views expressed by Dr. Raymond, in reference to the 
“ Dollar” proposition for the Wesleyan Academy. 
We cannot see that there can be any necessary con- 
flict between the two agencies contemplated; the 
“Special Agency ” of Bro. Raymond and others, and 
the agency of tlie preachers in gathering up the 
small sums which cannot be reached by special agency 
without great loss of time and great expense. 

We have reason to know that Dr. Raymond is 
about his work as “GeneraL Acent,” for he has 
already obtained, within the last few days, in sub- 
scriptions towards the $80,000, in Wilbraham and 
Springfield alone $7,800, with a fair prospect of mak- 
ing it ten thousand at least before his work is done. 

We hope this work will go on, and that all our 
brethren in the ministry will be disposed to help it 
along; not only by giving Dr. Raymond a hearty 
welcome when he comes, but also by stating all the 
facts in the case to their several congregations, and 
by gathering up at once, while the sympathies of the 
people are awake, the small sums from the masses 
who can never be found and visited by a General 
Wa. Kiog, Jr., 


Agent. 
Springfield, Nov. 12. M. TRarron. 





“LIVE IN PBACS.”’—Paul. 


Bro. Haven :—I was grieved the other day in truth 
to read in the Herald a quotation from the Tennessee 
Baptist, which reads as follows—* It is a body ” 

meaning a Methodist Conference,) “ antagonistic to 
Seosiee Churches, who are laboring to overthrow and 
obliterate from the land two of the boasted doctrines 
of Protestantism,—justification in all cases by faith 
alone, and salvation by grace alone.” I have quoted 
the words correctly. Now, we may give up all hope 
of the conversion of the world to Christ, and of mil- 
lennial days, so long as such language is publicly 
avowed by one Christian church toward another. If 
the Methodists should say the above of the Baptists, 
I should not wish to be connected any longer with a 
church so censorious. I was grieved, not because the 
above assertion will hurt the Methodists at all, but 
beeause it will hinder the progress of the gospel, 
and the salvation of men, in which Methodists and 
Baptists are both engaged. All such censures tend- 
ing to promote disuuion in the Christian ranks, only 
weaken the church militant, and tend to strengthen 
the army of the prince of darkness. If we could 
read the minds of multitudes of people, whose hearts 
have never known the love of Christ, we should there 
find printed, “ We see so little of love and good feel- 
ing among professed Christians, if this spirit be 
religion, we do want it.” 

All who know the doctrines of the M. E. Church, 
know very well that we preach to dying men justifi- 
cation through faith in the atonement, righteousness, 





———— 


who do not know our doctrines, read our Hymn Book, 
| and Wesley’s Sermons. And we preach “ good 
’ works,” not as any foundation of our hope of heaven, 
I respect 


! the Baptists, as brethren in Christ, and have always 


regarded them with right Christian feeling and 
affection. CurRIsTIAN Cuariry. 
Reid’s Ferry, N. H., Oct., 1857. 
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“ALL THINGS COMMON.” 


The duty of the Christian church towards the poor 
is evidently to supply their wantsand relieve their 
suffering. In attempting to show from history what 
was the practice of the primitive church, we are met 
by the singular narrative, in the Acts of the Apos- 
tles, of the common property of the first Christians. 
It may be well to give this a careful examination, 
both because it is perverted and appealed to by com- 
munists to substantiate their erroneous notions, and 
also because it really was the first Christian contri- 
bution to the needy, and became the foundation of a 
practice which was afterwards general in the church. 


The Acts of the Apostles is one of the most valu- 
able portions of the Bible, since it contains a sketch 
of the history of the primitive church when its foun- 
dations were laid, and its character formed under 
the supervision and by the acts of the inspired apos- 
tles of Christ. It is neither extensive nor minute as 
a history, but records only the most prominent and 
important occurrences, such as God saw would be 
most valuable to the true church in all successive 
ages. If the event now under examination had been 
merely the result of a temporary and singular exi- 
igency never to be repeated, the memory of it would 
not have been perpetuated by the Holy Spirit him- 
self in this text of the Bible. If it had been an ebul- 
lition of enthusiasm and will not bear the test of 
sober scrutiny, it would not have been related as it 
is with an air of commendation and to the credit of 
the church. We therefore at the outset pronounce 
decidedly against the view that this example is 
never to be imitated, or that the true spirit of it 
can properly be absent from the genuine church of 
Christ. We believe that the primitive converts who 
sold their possessions, lands and goods, and laid 
the price at the apostles’ feet for distribution, were 
impelled to that act by the Holy Spirit; that not en- 
thusiasm but genuine piety moved them, and that 
for that act they deserve not our pity, but our high- 
est praise. Moreover, the fruit of their generosity 
sufficiently exhibits its true glory; for we are told 
in immediate connection, “ And the Lord added to 
the church daily such as should be saved.” 

It is necessary, if we would correctly appreciate 
the true spirit of this history, that we should 
have an exact understanding of the event itself. 
It is evident that it was voluntary. It was not an 
express or implied condition of membership with 
Christ’s followers to sellevery or any possession, and 
throw the proceeds into the common fund. The act 


| does not seem to have emanated from the command, 


or even the advice, of the apostles. There is no in- 
timation of the kind in the history. On the other 
hand Peter said to Ananias, who sold his land and 
brought only a part of the price of it to the apos- 
tles, “ While it remained was it not thine own? and 
after it was sold was it not in thine own power?” 
Implying clearly that if Ananias had let his land 
remain without sale, he would not have sinned, and 
even if after the sale he had retained the whole price 
for himself, he would have incurred no blame. But 
he could not have remained out of the church of 
Christ without sin; certainly he could not have re- 
fused Christ without sin; therefore he might have 


. been a Christian, and yet not sold his land. The sin 


of. Amanias wae lying—bringing only a part of the 
price, under the pretence that it was the whole price ; 
had he brought a part, and openly avowed that it 
was but a part, he would have been free from blame. 
The whole act was voluntary, and seems to have pro- 
ceeded from a spontaneous impulse, felt by the 
Christians themselves, prompted we suppose by the 
Holy Spirit. 

This event was not designed constantly thereafter 
to be imitated to its full extent ; or to be the prece- 
dent of a practice that should universally prevail. 
In other words it was not then supposed to be, nor is 
it now supposed to be, a part of Uhristianity, that 
every member of the church should throw all his 
property into a common fund. Every one who 
adopts such a view is a superficial reader, or a de- 
termined perverter of the Scriptures. 


For it is evident that under the supervision of the 
apostles themselves in the primitive church, not only 
in other places, but even in Jerusalem itself, the 
very scene of this operation, property was subse- 
quently held by individual Christians, and there 
were rich members and poor. All the exhortations 
directed to the rich, as well as those directed to the 
poor would be absurd, if the state of things related 
in the text was designed to be permanent. 

It is moreover evident that a continuation of the 
practice mentioned in the text would have been de- 
structive of the church itself. It would soon have 
reduced the whole Christian community to destitu- 
tion and starvation. No labor was performed by 
them. Bread was eaten, but bread was not earned. 
Money was contributed and spent, but not made. 
They were a community of men and women rejoicing 
in the love of God, in the full manifestation of the 
new dispensation of the Almighty, and they passed 
their whole time in prayer and praise and exhorta- 
tion, endeavoring to arouse the whole nation to 
their duty, and to embrace the offer of life eternal 
in the gospel of Jesus Christ. 


There is, therefore, no parallel between this event 

and that state of things dreamed of by many phi- 
losophers; and so industriously recommended in 
modern times under the name of Socialism, or Com- 
munism, or Fourierism. Those theorists who ap- 
peal to the example of these primitive Christians as 
an illustration of any modification of Socialism, 
have mistaken the whole matter. There is this 
grand distinction. These theorists all, of course, 
acknowledge the necessity of labor. None can be so 
demented as to suppose that if men were banded 
together, the earth would bring forth spontaneously 
enough to support its inhabitants, or that provision 
to supply their physical and mental wants would 
rain down from the heavens. But in that ancient 
Christian community, there was no organization of 
laborers, no provision whatever for the future, no 
agricultural or mechanical works, but they assembled 
“daily in the temple” for religious worship, and 
they “ broke bread from house to house, eating their 
meat ”’—such as they already had—“ with gladness, 
praising God, and having favor with all the people.” 
We refer to Socialism not now to condemn it, least 
of all to sanction it, but simply to show that it has 
no similarity to this history but in name. Let it be 
examined by thinking men ou its own ground. We 
can see no reason why it should necessarily be con- 
nected with infidelity or fanaticism—but let it be 
tested as it should be, by its own merit and by ex- 
periment. 

This event, as we understand it, was a strong and 
spontaneous expression of a true Christian commu- 
nion, or friendship, or “communion of saints,” the- 
ologically speaking, springing from united love to 
God, and attended by an anxiety that all others 
should be brought into the possession of that grace 
which converts the soul. 

They were happy in their first Christian love. So 
valuable did true piety appear to them, so clearly 
did the Spirit show them the importance of activity 


literally consecrated all they had with them, of prop- 
erty and influence to Christ. There were circum- 
stances that now loudly called for such a sacrifice. 
The circumstances demanded that all should be en- 
gaged in prayer and praise ; but many of them were 
poor, and could not meet in the temple and labor 
among the people with whom God had given them 
favor; many others were strangers, from distant 


in the infancy of the clrurch, that they gladly and. 


prompted the rich converts, with all who possessed 
any property, to hand it to the apostles, not for their 


like themselves, chose to be engaged in promoting 
the cause of Christ. This was the first, protracted 
meeting in the Christian church; like all other pro- 
tracted meetings, of course, an extraordinary occur 
rence, and in this case interrupting the regular 
business of life, and attended by a most powerful 
revival of religion. Strange, indeed, is it that any 
professing to be Christians should not desire what 
are popularly termed revivals, when the very com- 
mencement of the church was with such a blessed 
outpouring of the Spirit. Men may talk about con- 
stant revivals, and the superior advantages of a 
regular increase, by the use of ordinary means, as 
much as they please, there never was a truly pros- 
perous age of vital piety that was not characterized 
by revivals, and the constitution of human nature 
must be changed before the work of God can truly 
advance without them. So long as man is a social 
being, and men are moved by men, there will be 
times when masses will be influenced by the same 
impulses, when the attention of many will at once 
be directed to religion, and when the prayers of the 
faithful will arise with unwonted fervency, and 
when the sluggish will be aroused to activity, and 
when the Spirit will display its mightiest power, and 
when souls will be added to the church daily of such 
as are saved; and then is the time for Christians, 
if need be, to make extraordinary sacrifices to God. 
Such was the occasion when the apostles first un 
folded to the world the banner of the gospel, and to 
carry on the work, the first subjects of it contributed 
all that they had. 

The character of this event being clearly under- 
stood, some questions are suggested which it is im- 
possible to answer. How many were converted in 
that revival we are not informed, but probably it 
was many thousands. How long it continued is un 
certain, perhaps not many weeks. Perhaps the ex- 
traordinary proceedings gradually subsided by the 
strangers, one by one, leaving Jerusalem, as they 
were reluctantly compelled to return to their places 
of business and to their families, carrying with them 
as they went the fire of divine grace. Whether all 
the property thrown into the fund was expended in 
the revival, and the Christians did not resume their 
labors until compelled by necessity, or whether there 
was afterwards a return made to the contributors, 
and if so whether they received an equal apportion- 
ment, or according to previous contributions, we 
know not; but it is probable that it was put to mis- 
sionary use for the support of those who continued 
to preach constantly, and to a charitable use for the 
comfort of the needy ; but it is evident that in a few 
weeks matters subsided to their original state, and 
the private members of the church resumed their 
individual callings, and attended again to the busi- 
ness of acquiring private property. 

Having thus examined this remarkable event, let 
us inquire in what respect, if in any, the spirit of it 
was perpetuated in the Christian church. If it be 
regarded as a mere sudden ebullition of feeling, 
arising from the extravagant zeal of new converts, 
which mature reflection would correct, it might be 
paralleled by other instances of fanaticism, and would 
excite our pity rather than admiration. But it was 
not so. It was a glorious exhibition of self-sacrifice 
and consecration and a legitimate development of 
genuine Christianity. Modified and restrained it | 
afterwards was by the necessity of prudence and 
labor, but now as evér, one of the strongest and most | 
infallible evidences of true conversion to Christ, is 
that charity which prompts to efforts for the removal 
of poverty, and the mitigation of sorrow among men. 
Jesus Christ and his disciples carried one commou 
purse, from which they moderately supplied their 
own necessities, and doubtless contributed according 
to their ability to the necessities of the suffering. 
The precepts of Christ breathe the spirit of kindness 
and love. The practice of contributing to the sup- 
port of the needy continued among the Christians, 
and the business of receiving and disbursing the 
funds became so onerous to the apostles, and so beset 
with difficulties that they could not attend to it 
without interfering with their call to preach the 


gospel ; wherefore the church at Jerusalem appointed 
ecven men tO act as deacons, whom the apostles 
ordained for this peculiar office; and this practice 


was probably imitated in other churches ; for allusion 
is made toit by Paul in his epistles both to the 
church at Corinth and to the church at Galatia. 2 
Cor. ix. 12. Gal. ii. 10. Indeed, he exhorts the mem- 
bers of the church at Corinth to lay aside, on every 
Sunday, what they could consistently contribute for 
this purpose, 1 Cor. xvi. 1 ; and in some of his jour- 
neyings he had a traveling companion to distribute 
properly these funds. 2 Cor. viii. 19. 

Though this might appear at first an unimportant 
feature of the primitive church economy, it is in fact 
one of the proudest distinguishing features of Chris- 
tianity. Judaism, which was a commencement of 
that system of truth completed in Christianity, the 
true religion from God, inculcated, more dimly indeed, 
the same spirit of charity. The precepts of the 
Jewish religion requiring kindness to the unfortu- 
nate, and actual contributions to the poor are numer- 
ous, and most definite, and indeed in the old dispen- 
sation constituted the chief element of practical ex- 
ternal piety. The sins which Isaiah and the other 
prophets condemn with the greatest frequency and 
vehemence were oppression of the poor, and neglect 
of the suffering. In a vast majority of instances 
these are urged as the sole reason why God delivered 
them into the hands of their enemies, and withdrew 
from them his protection. Says Isaiah, “ Relieve the 
oppressed; judge the fatherless; plead for the 
widow.” And then, “Come now and let us reason 
together.” The prophet Daniel, in precise accordance 
with his usual preaching, exclaimed to the king, 
“Break off thy sins by righteousness, and thine 
iniquities by showing mercy to the poor.” 

The Jewish government, a pure theocracy, was so 
framed by the wisdom of God that if its provisions 
had been fully carried out, severe poverty would 
have been absolutely unknown in Israel, for the Sab- 
batic year was a “year of release”—a year of joy 
to the unfortunate; and in a still higher sense the 
jubilee was a year of the return of lost estates, a year 
when debts were cancelled,” and a year which effec- 
tually prevented luxurious affluence on the one hand, 
and galling destitution on the other. And it was 
only when the Jews forsook the institution and the 
God of their fathers, that the stately palace and 
gloomy hovel were seen side by side. 

The same end was designed to be particularly 
attained by other means under the Christian dispen- 
sation. 


* See Josephus, Antiq. III. 12, 3. 





ON BOTH SIDES. 


“M.,” in the Northern Independent, thinks we are 
“a little on both sides ” of the question about ap- 
propriating our missionary money to churches on the 
Border. He asks us, “Does he mean, as his lan- 
guage clearly implies, that no missionary money 
should be appropriated where slavebolders are al- 
lowed to hold membership?” To this question we 
auswer, yes. We do mean that no money should be 
appropriated to any society that will consent to such 
an admission, or for the support of any missionary 
that will be a party to such an admission. But we 
do not think the best course for us to pursue to se- 
cure our end, if slaveholders have been admitted into 
some of our mission churches, is to embarrass our 
Missionary Treasury, but rather to bring a moral 
power to bear upon the Board of Managers that shall 
make them do right. Therefore we repeat: “ Let 
Dr. Durbin understand the mind of the church in 
this respect. Let the Board of Managers be appeal- 
ed to, if need be, by petition. Let the bishops un- 
derstand it, in holding the sessions of those Confer- 
ences.” Wenow say more. We ought all of us to 
have the exact facts about this matter. If the pre- 
siding elders on the Border will not disclose them, 
and the members of the General Conference make 
sweeping, glittering expressions, absurd on their 
very face, and inconsistent with their obstinate 
opposition to anti-slavery measures and denied by 
scores of competent witnesses, a committee had bet- 
ter be appointed at once to gather the facts. If 
the Board of Managers would appoint a compe- 
tent committee from differnt sections of the 
church, to investigate the facts, and report them 
WITHOUT commMENT—let us have no “little or no mer- 


emolument but for free distribution among all, who, 





| of a pious life by these eminent examples. 

















and intercessions of our Lord Jesus Christ. Let all 


parts of the world, and needed assistance, and this 


en cA 


cenary slaveholding ”—they would do much to heal 


the division of opinion now existing in different 
parts of our territory. 

To diminish the contributions to the Missionary 
Treasury, even if there has been an error the extent 
of which we do not know, would be about as wise as 


been brought into the fold of Christ. And still the 


| Work is going on with rapidly increasing power. 


“| We have witnessed, during the last twenty years, 
many signal displays of God’s wonder-working 
power in saving souls, but never before have we wit- 
nessed a revival after this fashion; so remarkable 


to cut off the main aqueduct bringing water into the _ i” its aspects, so singularly suggestive and inspiring. 


city because a few persons in the city used the water 
for very wrong purposes. 


make one. 

But our interrogator continues: “ How then can he 
justify the appropriation of near $12,000 last year 
to three small Conferences in slave territory?” 
Answer: We do not pretend to justify it, neither to 
censure it. We do not yet understand enough of the 
facts to do either. If the members in those three 
small Conferences hold slaves, we do not justify it. 
If they do not and would not hold slaves we do 
mere fact that they are “in slave territory ” has noth- 
justify it, so far as that fact is concerned. The 
ing to do with the question of justifying the appro- 
priation, only to present so much stronger a plea for 
the justification. We are in favor of appropriating 
just as much money as we can wisely use in promot- 
ing the gospel “in slave territory ””—of course not 
admitting slaveholders to the church—for if the gen- 
uine gospel is needed anywhere it is “in slave terri- 
tory.” We say, assume the original Methodistic 
ground: No church fellowship with slaveholders, no 
exchanging of pulpits with those who hold slaves or 
justify it; aud then no territorial limits to our gos- 
pel, but war without quarter with all kinds of sins, 
Southern, Eastern, Western and Northern. Press 
our churcbes if we can to Florida and Texas. We 
despise the idea of mapping off the world into sec- 
tions and accommodating it with a Christianity ac- 
cording to climate and circumstances, such as a dis- 
tillery Christianity for grain-growing regions, a pol- 
ygamous Christianity for Utah, an opium-eating, in- 
fanticidal Christianity for China, a man-eating 
Christianity for the Feejees,and a slaveholding 
Christianity for the Southern States. Christianity 
is one everywhere, and should not vary with the cli- 
mate, nor the church be cut up into territorial organ- 
izations, each with a separate moral code. 





Facts.—Read the letter from Rev. J. D. Long. 
That must be a sturdy sophistry that can nullify 
facts. The arguments of our conservative brethren 
are a tissue of cobwebs not strong enough to bear 
sunlight. 





PersonaL —Bishop Janes has arrived from Cali- 
fornia, where he has been nearly five months, travel- 
ing extensively, and performing a great amount of 
labor. 

Rev. Dr. Nast has returned from Germany, and 
brings favorable reports of our mission there. His 
representations have caused our object to be under- 
stood much better than before. 


Dr. Cook, Wesleyan Missionary in France, has fail- 
ed in health, and but little hopes are entertained 
that he will ever resume his arduous labors. 





Lire-Strupirs ; or, How To Livs. Illustrated in the 
Biographies of Bunyan, Tersteegen, Montgomery, 
Perthes, and Mrs. Winslow. By the Rev. John Bail- 
lie.—A deeply religious book, inculcating the lessons 
It is lib- 
eral and unsectarian, and will do much good.— Har- 
per § Brothers, New York; Crocker § Brewster, Bos- 
ton. 





Tue Goop News.—This is certainly a very elegant 
tract paper, very cheap, and which we trust will 
accomplish great good. The Prospectus will be 
found among the advertisements. 








RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

Mass Love Feast.—Bro. W. J. Hambleton, of Win- 
chenden, Mass., Nov. 7, writes :— A meeting of the 
above description was held in Hubbardston, Thurs- 
day, Nov. 6, commencing at half-past ten o’clock. 
There were seven preachers present, and eight soci- 
eties represented. After singing and prayer, nearly 
two hours was spent in relating Christian experi- 


ence. Christ was the ‘central idea’ upon which 
every tongue dwelt; Christ a redeemer, intercessor 
and saviour from all sin; Christ in the house, shop, 


and field; Christ in the head, and Christ in the 
heart, “ formed the hope of glory ; ” Christ the name 
ever dear. It is the first that trembles on the con- 
vert’s lips, the all absorbing theme through life, 
‘his watchword at the gate of death,’ the last his 
happy breath utters on earth, and first to shout 
amid the ransomed throng in heaven. Christ, the 
‘Alpha and Omega, the beginning and end.’ 

“ At two o’clock, Bro. Dobbs, of Princeton, preached 
from Jeremiah vi. 16. ‘Thus saith the Lord, Stand 
ye in the ways, and see and ask for the old paths, 
where is the good way, and walk therein, and ‘ye 
shall find rest for your souls.’ The good old paths 
were faithfully delineated and urged as being the 
only path leading to heaven. 

“A prayer meeting was held in the evening pre- 
vious to preaching. Old members said they never 
witnessed such Holy Ghost praying since they were 
born. The very temple of God trembled, and salva- 
tion like a ‘rushing mighty wind filled all the place 
where we were assembled.’ People talk about ‘old 
fashioned Methodism,’ and sigh for the good old days 
of Wesley, Flavel, Carvosso and others, but, thank 
God, modern Methodism has not lost its spirit or 
power. Customs, and times, and men have changed, 
but not the way to glory—as the fathers worshiped 
God so do we, in the beauty of holiness. 

“ At seven o’clock Bro. Mars preached from Prov. 
xiv. 32, after which twelve came forward for prayer, 
some of whom found peace. Bro. Martin is holding 
meetings every night, and the work is going on. 

“The Hubbardston people were very kind in pro- 
viding for us, in the vestry, the hearty and good 
dinner and supper; and judging from the loaded 
tables, ‘twelve baskets’ might have been taken up 
after the multitudes were filled. 

“The good Lord is with us in Winchendon, and 
souls are being converted. About twenty-five have 
found the ‘ pearl of great price’ since camp meeting. 
Bro. L. D. Bentley, of the Providence Conference, has 
labored with us two weeks, to the great profit of the 
church and congregation. Others are serious, who 
we hope and pray will soon yield to Christ, and be 
saved ‘by grace through faith in his name.’ To 
God be glory both now and forever.” 


Rev. S. W. Pierce, of Livermore, Me., Nov. 7. 
writes: “We are enjoying seasons of increasing in- 
terest inour church. Some have joined in full con- 
nection, and on probation; the work of holiness is 
reviving ; a blessed work—-would that its hallowing 
influences might be more and more enjoyed by our 
people. This element of religious experience was 
quite prominent in the camp meeting on Gardiner 
District, and as the result, many of the churches are 
blessed with revivals. Bro. Cone, our presiding 
elder, has had some difficulties, growing out of some 
arrests made at Bethel Camp Meeting, but has been 
successful, and felt that he enjoyed the blessing of 
God and the sympathy of his brethren.” 


East Boston.—The ladies of the Meridian Street 
Church held very successful levees on Wednesday 
and Thursday evenings last, the proceeds of which 
were devoted to pay for some improvements in the 
church building and other expenses of the society. 
The rooms were decorated with good taste, and large 
companies assembled. Appropriate addresses were 
made by Rev. L. R. Thayer, Father Taylor, Hon. E. 
F. Porter, and others. A good degree of temporal as 
well as spiritual prosperity is enjoyed by this soci- 
ety, notwithstanding the hard times. 


Derby, Vt.—Rev. 8. Tarbell writes to the Vermont 
Messenger: “We are enjoying a season of refresh- 
ing from the presence of the Lord on this charge. 
Several have been converted—backsliders reclaimed 
—sinners are inquiring the way to heaven. God’s 
people are encouraged to pray for a great revival of 
his work. To his name be the glory.” 


Stafford, Ct.—Rev. E. Benton writes, Nov. 10th :— 
“God is reviving his work and saving sinners in 
Stafford.” 

A Great Revival.—Mrs. Phoebe Palmer writes to the 
New York Christian Advocate, of a great revival at 
® camp meeting at Hamilton, C. W. She says, 
(Oct. 17 :) 


“The work began only alittle over one week since, 
and already between three and four hundred have 


| tell 
Ferret out the offenders; | 


if there isa law against them, enforce it; if not, | 








“In as few words as possible | will endeavor to 

you just how the work commenced, and then tell 

me whether the same principles, if brought into 

immediate requisition in all our New York churches, | 
would not result in the salvation of thousands of 

souls in less than a week. The membership in Ham- 

ilton, comprising the three Wesleyan churches, has 

heretofore numbered about five hundred. When we 

paused on our journey here, on Thursday last, one | 
week since, with uhe expectation of tarrying but for | 
the night, there was nothing in the tone of the meet- | 
ing we attended which indicated the near approach 
of this gust of power. It was the stated prayer | 
meeting evening, and about seventy persons were 
present. A special meeting was appointed for the 
next evening. Each one had obligated himself to 
bring at least one with him, and to invite as many 
as possible. On coming together in the evening, the 
lecture-room was found wholly insufficient to contain 
the people, and the large audience-room was resorted 
to. And now the newly saved were pledged in turn 
to unite with those already in the field in bringing 
their unsaved friends to Jesus. A meeting was ap- 
pointed for the next afternoon and evening, and still 
the numbers doubled and trebled, till hundreds are 
now in daily attendance on the afternoon and even- 
ing meetings, and the revival seems to be the ab- 
sorbing topic of all circles. And who can say where 
it will end? Think of the three or four hundred 
new recruits, and these all engaged alike with those 
before in the field, in daily renewal of efforts to 
bring one more!” 


The Northern Advocate contains the proceedings of 
a meeting of laymen of the East Rochester District, 
East Genesee Conference, recently held at Palmyra. 
The object of the association was stated to he, to 
unite and concentrate the action of the M. E. Church 
in favor of the great movement in the church to 
secure a lay representation in all our Annual and 
General Conferences, and also to secure a change in 
the office of presiding elder, so as to do away the 
necessity of the appointment of any minister exclu- 
sively to and to be supported in that office. 


East Maine Conference Seminary.—We understand 
from Rev. A. Prince, of Searsport, the indefatigable 
agent of this institution, that the prospects look 
somewhat brighter. It is believed that by contribu- 
tions they will be able to-pay off the debt of the 
seminary this winter, and that the prospect is fair 
that a fund will be raised sufficient to warrant its 
resumption another year. The enterprise is a good 
one, and liberal men af all denominations cannot do 
better than to give itahelping hand. This seminary 
enjoyed an enviable reputation when in operation, 
and its loss is very much felt in the eastern section 
of the State.— Bangor Courier. 


Idols Utterly Abolished.—Idolatry has been so 
radically destroyed on many islands of the South 
Seas, that a young chief of the Roratongo. who 
visited England in 1849, saw there, at the London 
Missionary Society’s Museum, an idol of Roratonga 
for the first time in his life. Four young Tahitians, 
who are now trained at the expense of the French 
Government in a certain institution, have seen, at 
the Paris Missionary Society’s Institution, an ugly 
idol from Tahiti, such as they had never seen at 
home. They were much ashamed, and would scarcely 
believe that their fathers could have worshiped such 
monstrous figures. 


Westfield, Mass.—The Congregational churches in 
Westfield are enjoying a revival of religion. In one 
of the churches about forty “ are now rejoicing in 
hope.” 


Protestant Methodist Church.—The delegates of the 
Northern and Western Conferences of this church 
have resolved not to attend the next General Confer- 
ence of the whole church at Lynchburg, Virginia, 
because that on slave soil they could not enjoy liberty 
of speech. They have also adopted a resolution 
equivalent to a division of the church on the naked 
question of slaveholding. ~ 


Destitute Population at the South.—A colporteur of 
the Tract Society who has labored more than two 
years ina southern State, gives the following de- 
scription of the poor white population, who consti- 
tute a large portion of the inhabitants in his field 
and of the State. 

“ Never was I so surprised as, on commencing col- 
porteur labors among this people, to find so deplora- 
ble a lack #&® everything needful in a religious, edu- 
cational, and industrial point of view; to witness 
their ignorance, poverty, destitution of religious 
reading, and the ordinary means of grace, their | 
crude and imperfect notions about everything in the 
world outside of the immediate neighborhood where 
they have always lived, the miserable tenements 
they occupy, their habits of living and shiftless way 
of doing everything pertaining to the ordinary busi- 





ness and duties of life and to tind the population so 
numerous. 


“Many of them are extremely wicked; but this 
evidently is the result not so much of deeper wilful 
depravity, as of their having been left to themselves | 
to a great extent, and given over as hopeless by the | 
better class around them.” 

A Bishop’s Idea of the Pope.—The Bishop of Poi- 
tiers is an admirer of the Pope.- He has just per- 
formed the customary pilgrimage of the French eccle- 
siastics to Rome, thereby procuring full indulgence 
and a better prospect of advancement in the church. 
He now represents Pius IX. as almost a God upon 
earth; for he thinks that, “while awaiting the 
second advent of Christ, coming in the clouds with 
majesty and power, there is no sight which gives us 
a better idea of it than His Holiness blessing the 
faithful. At the solemn moment when his hand | 
makes the sacred sign, he leaves his ordinary 
stature, and fills the whole space between heaven and | 
earth.” 











Correspondence, 


LETTER FROM ENGLAND. 


National Association for the Promotion of Social Science 
—Lord Brougham—Chairmen of the Five Sections— 
Development of Individual Life--Australia and its 
Embryo Empire--The British Churches sending 
them some of their more gifted men—Dr. Cairns, 
Revs. R. Fletcher, J. Poore, J. Taylor, 1. New— 
English Congregational Union— The Late Controversy 
—French Methodist Conference. 

Enotanp, Oct. 26, 1897. 

The town of Birmingham has within the past 
fortnight acquired increased celebrity by the in- 
auguration of “The National Association for the 
Promotion of Social Science.” 

One day in May last, in a private conversation at 
Lord Brougham’s arose a scheme for the formation 
of a Society for the Promotion of Social Science ; 
and, for aught we know, there might have been a 
dash of irony in the proposal to perform by volun- 
tary effort, service which the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment, with all their united powers, confess them- 
selves unable to achieve. 

Already the Society for the Amendment of the 
Law has done something, and hopes to do more to 
stimulate the makers and menders of statutes of the 
realm. One society watches for the annihilation of 
negro slavery; another vows extinction to taxes 
upon knowledge; others guard the observance of 
the Lord’s day; while one is endeavoring to effect 
its more general desecration by help of Parliament. 
The Act for Prevention of Cruelty to Animals is en- 
forced by a distinct society, and many more pious 
and benevolent associations labor to supply the de- 
fects of human legislation, or to accomplish what 
legislatures could not be expected to attempt. 

If then, Parliament cannot, will not, or should 
not do many things which society requires to be 
done, why may not public-spirited individuals volun- 
teer their free-hearted service to supply its incapa- 
city, or to give members better and cheaper advice 
than they could get from their own committees? 
There can be no reason why not; and Lord Brougham 
deserves thanks for assuming the patronage of one 
Society that proposes to do the work of all—to com- 
bine, to simplify, and to concentrate the scattered 
intelligence of the nation. Not that we imagine 
that any of the existing societies will abdicate their 
functions; but if care be taken not to interfere with 
the position they have attained, and to respect the 
zeal, and the sacrifices of their promoters, the multi- 
tude of societies, great and small, may delegate their 
more eminent and active members to act in connec- 
tion with the central and comprehensive association. 

The noble founder, being now in his 79th year, 
cannot long take part in guiding the institution he 
has originated, but he certainly deserves congratu- 
lation on the readiness displayed by younger men to 
accept and carry out the scheme. If they are willing 
to work they will have much todo. If thé whole 
affair does not pass away with the dropping of the 
leaf, to be thrust out of mind by more urgent de- 
mands on public attention, and if a few earnest 
men will keep hold on what has been just now | 











gained, a central power may arrive to act in the 
interests of the people, watching over questions of 





ae importance to the welfare of society, and 

& the debates of Parliament by cooler and 
more trustworthy deliberations. And besides, if 
the managing committee is not oppressed with a 
company of impracticable and crotchetty philosophers 
a vast deal of business may be done by 
sections. 

The Association is divided primarily into five sec- 
tions, or departments. The first is that of Jurispru- 
dence and Amendment of Law, of which Lord John 
Russell is chairman. The second is that of Educa 
tion, presided over by Sir J. Packington. The third 
is that of Punishment and Reformation, presided over 
by Moses Hill, Esq., Recorder of Birmingham. The 
fourth is that of Public Health, presided over by 
Sir B. Brodie. The fifth is that of Social Economy, 
presided over by Lord Stanley. 

We wish this new organization the largest success, 
Few more substantial services to the community 
could be attempted than that of throwing light upon 
the extent of men’s duties toward themselves and 
others,—what they are to endure, and why,—what 
they are to protect themselves from, ard how,— what 
evils may be remedied or prevented, and what not,— 
in short, how to collate and organize our social ar- 
rangements that they may best invite, and most 
freely give scope for the highest developments of in- 
dividual life and the perfection of society. 

The consolidation of a great power in our Austra- 
lian Colonies is proceeding with marvellous rapidity ; 
and the foundation of a mighty empire is being well 
laid. Our chief anxiety relates to the Christian ele- 
ment having its paramount place assigned to it. To 
this end the British churches have sought to send out 
some of their more experienced and gifted ministers. 
The Free Church recently induced Dr. A. Cairns to 
go to Australia. The Congregationalists have sent 
out the Revs. R. Fletcher, and J. R. Poore. And the 
Baptists have just sent out the Revs. J. Taylor and 
Isaac New. The whole of these are first class men. 

The advantages and inducements for able men to 
go out are very great. Perhaps the air of religious 
Jreedom which they would breathe in comparison 
with England would be the greatest. And now the 
State Church is all but abolished there. Their Legis- 
lative Assembly has recently declared the expedi- 
ency of abolishing all State aid to religion after 
December, 1859; and a bill has been brought in to 
give effect to the resolution. 

It is something to work in a country where that 
incubus is off one’s shoulders. The mere fact of 
being on new soil, and surrounded by persons who 
have left so much behind in the old country, ought 
to give a freedom and elasticity to modes of action 
and forms of ecclesiastical association, which we 
here in England can scarcely dream of attaiuing. 
Indeed, we can conceive of no finer field for a man of 
independence of conviction, and force of character, 
than Australia. 

Then there is the power of influencing for God the 
first beginnings of a great nation. He is twice 
powerful who is powerful over the rudiments of a 
community. To stand at the fountain head and put 
the healing power into the waters as soon as they 
have begun to leap into light, is a nobler and more 
hopeful task than to stand far down the stream, 
where it has almost widened into a sea; and he who 
tries to purify a nascent state has both more likeli- 
hood of doing it, and acertainty of his influence 
being longer lived, than he who preaches in a land 
hoary with age and stiffened into a national char- 
acter. 

The Autumnal Meeting of the Congregational 
Union of England and Wales, was held last week, in 
the fashionable town of Cheltenham. The meeting 
was intended to have taken place last autumn, but 
was prevented by the unhappy disputes which at 
that time threatened to rend the body in pieces. 
But the Negative Theology Controversy has well 
nigh ceased, and the redoubtable Dr. Campbell, of 
the British Standard, is left master of the field. All 
trace of this unseemly strife had disappeared last 
week, unless we are to consider such the separation 
of the Magazines, and of the Home, Irish, and Colo- 
nial Missionary Societies, from direct dependence on 
the Union. 

The disjunction, however, was effected most ami- 


the working 


bers of the Philadelphia Conference were grieved at 
the statements of my book J would be much obliged 
if the Doctor would let us know in Philadelphia who 
those gentlemen were. Perhaps I might administer 
some consolation to these afflicted souls. Divine 
goodness will vindicate my book. My name is now 
& synonym for all that is vile among slaveholders in 
the South. Yet in the hearts of hundreds of Mary- 
land slaves it is embalmed in deepest affection that 
no injustice of learned doctors of divinity can 
destroy. And when the hand that pens these lines 
shall be cold in death, my name will be another 
term for liberty and justice to the slave. Living or 
dying, my motto is this, slavery has no law or rights 
that the “white man is bound to respect.” 
West Philadelphia, Nov. 7. J. D. Lona. 





NOTES BY A CONVALESCENT. 

Mr. Epiror :—To one who for weeks had suffered 
from a wasting fever, how grateful is the return of 
health! To feel the tide of life coursing through 
the veins, and look upon life itself as a gift from 
Heaven, is no ordinary mercy. Tobe able at such a 
time to throw off the burden of care, and seek in 
the society of old and tried friends f®r that relief 
which is necessary both for body and mind, is also a 
blessing indeed. 


CHESTNUT STREET CHURCH, PORTLAND. 


For the first time for five weeks your correspond- 
ent was permitted to attend upon the worship of 
God in hisearthly sanctuary. In the chaste struc- 
ture named above he found a good congregation on 
the morning of Oct. 25, the manner of whose wor- 
ship was peculiarly in harmony with his own state 
of mind, while he was prepared to enter into sym- 
pathy with the feelings of the Psalmist as expressed 
in the first and second verses of the 84th Psalm. 

The services were conducted by the pastor, and 
were introduced by a hymn sung by the congrega- 
tion, which singing was led by a gentleman who 
takes his stand on the platform beside the pastor. 
The noble organ in the rear of the desk was skill- 
fully played as the accompaniment. The third 
verse of the 67th Psalm was brought to mind more 
than once. The other services were of an appropri- 
ate and impressive character. It was good to be 
there. 

MONTREAL. 


This noble city, on the banks of the St. Lawrence 
river, possesses more than ordinary interest toa 
traveler. The substantial appearance of the piers at 
the river side, and also of the public buildings, con- 
vey to the observer a strong sense of their English 
origin, and the whole city is in striking contrast 
with some things of an ephemeral character which one 
may see in many of the mushroom cities of Yankee 
land. 

Spending’s Sabbath in the city we found a place 
in the Wesleyan Chapel in Great St. James Street, at 
the morning and evening services. Their manner of 
conducting worship differs somewhat from ours. The 
officiating minister gives out the number of the 
hymn, when the organ plays the tune and the minis. 
ter reads a verse, which is sung by the congregation, 
led by a small, select choir which is placed with the 
organ in the rear of the pulpit, so that the congre- 
gation faces the minister, when all arise to sing. 
Another feature of interest toa stranger is the staid 
and devout appearance of the assembly on entering 
and leaving the chapel. All the congregation kneel 
and bow the head before service, and retire seriously 
and in stillness at the close. Most of the assembly 
knelt during prayer. Psalm xcv., 6. 

On Monday evening a concert of prayer for Mis- 
sions was held in the vestry, which, notwithstand- 
ing the day had been an unpleasant one, was of a 
very interesting character. There was no lack of 
interest in the welfare of souls either at home or 
abroad. B. 





MISSIONARY DEPARTMENT. 
FROM OUR MISSION ROOMS, 
More Goop Signs.— Yesterday, Sunday, 8th inst., 
was devoted to the missionary cause in 


Eighteenth Street, New York, Rev. J. A. Roche 
preached an earnest missionary sermon in the morn- 





cably. The measure was pleaded for and urged on 
by what may be called the opposition party iu the 
Union, but the propriety of the step was recognized 
by all. Dr. Campbell himself, the editor of the two 


Magazines, the Christian Witness and the Christian’s 
Penny, hailed the measure as adding to his greater 
liberty, and as likely to give him a greater power for 
good. 

One of the chief subjects discussed at Cheltenham 
was the propriety of providing a fund, somewhat 
akin to the Sustentation Fund of the Free Church of 
Scotland, for the support of the weaker churches. 
This project has been in contemplation ever since the 
Regium Donum was abandoned by the Government, at 
the earnest request of the Dissenters. themselves ; 
but it now appears that the more the subject is con- 
sidered, the more difficulties appear in the way. One 
great obstacle is undoubtedly the free and flexible 
organization of the Congregational body, in virtue of 
which churches may spring up and pastors may be 
appointed without asking leave of any authority. 
The Rev. J. Angell James spoke strongly on this 
point. 

Mr. James contended that it would be hard that 
the Congregational body or any committee should be 
bound to support and assist churches to whose for- 
mation they gave no sanction, and whose very exist- 
ence, it may be, they deprecate; while, on the other 
hand, if the authority of the Sustentation Commit- 
tee must be obtained before a new church can be 
formed, under the penalty of its receiving no aid 
from the general fund, there is a large stride made 
at once from Congregationalism to Presbytery or 
Wesleyanism. 

The French Methodist Conference has just con- 
cluded its annual session. Harmony, energy and 
enterprise marked the deliberations of the Confer- 
ence. The Rev. Dr. Cook presided, and the Rev. 
William Arthur was present as the delegate from 
the British Conference. 

Two ministers were received into full connexion 
with the Conference, and six were received on trial : 
the largest number ever received in one year. The 
increase of members is about one hundred, being 
one-tenth of the entire number. Dr. Cook is relieved 
from circuit work this year, and is requested to de- 
vote his leisure to the preparation of the History of 
Methodism in France. ANOTHER ENGLISHMAN. 





LETTER FROM REV. J. D. LONG. 


Dr. Haven :—In the Cambridge Heraldof Saturday, 
Oct. 31, is an advertisement of $1200 reward for the 
apprehension and delivery of four runaway slaves 
from Dorchester County, Maryland, by their owners, 
James Wallace, Esq., Levin Deal, W. W. Lecomte, 
and Eliza Hooper. Mr. Wallace is a member of the 
M. E. Church, a prominent lawyer in Cambridge, 
and is at present a member of the State Senate. Mr. 
Lecomte is alsoa member in ourchurch. The notice 
suggested some painful reflections in my mind. It 
is deeply humiliating tome as a member of the M. 
E, Church to see so many Methodists in Maryland 
advertising for runaway slaves in the different 
county papers. It demonstrates these facts :—1. 
That we have slaveholders in the M. E. Church. 2. 
That they are mercenary, and regard their slaves 
solely in the light of property, just as they would a 
runaway horse or mule. 3. That simple slavehold- 
ing, as Dr. Stevens politely calls it, necessarily leads 
them thus to regard their human property. 4. If 
slaves are caught after attempting toescape they are 
sold to the negro trader, as a late law of Maryland 
requires them to be sold. 65. [t refutes all those 
assertions among Methodists that they are involved 
in slavery contrary to their wish or desire ; for when 
the poor slave takes to his heels, endeavoring to re- 
lieve his master of all further trouble, his owner 
immediately offers money to stimulate the human 
bloodhounds to bring back the panting fugitive into 
endless bondage. ms 

Will you permit me to refer to Dr. Stevens’ late 
editorial note, in which he refers to my Pictures of 
Slavery, and very modestly says that he does not 
delieve my allegations. He is evidently trying to 
break the moral force of my book in public estima- 
tion, and to screen the slaveholders of the Philadel- 
hia and Baltimore Conferences from odium. I think 
Dr. Stevens has done me injustice. My statements 
should be received as true till they are proved to be 


y meeting, which wast addressed by 
Edward Vorderoy, Esq., of London, D. L. Koss, Esq., 
of New York, and M. F. Odell, Esq., of Brooklyn. 
The collections and subscriptions were continued, 
and amounted in all to $475, of which $160 was to 
make our excellent friend Corderoy a life director. 

Trinity, Jersey City. Morning, afternoon and night 
were devoted to the cause in this church; the Uor- 
responding Setretary preaching in the morning, the 
Sunday School Missionary Society Anniversary in 
the afternoon, and a missionary sermon at night by 
Dr. Porter, of New Yerk. The results of the day, 
(including the Sunday School Missionary Society’s 
collection, which is to be continued up to their con- 
ference in April,) amounted to to $216, which is a 
little over 2 5U per member. 

Hedding Church, Jersey City, devoted the day to the 
missionary cause. The pastor, Rev. Wm. Day, 
preached in the morning, addressed the Sunday 
School in the afternoon, and the Corresponding Sec- 
retary made a general exposition of our missionary 
affairs at night. The results were $200. 

The right spirit.—A member of the Michigan Con- 
ference sends us a draft on New York for $100, to 
make himself, wife, and three children life members 
of the Parent Society. 

Brethren who are like-minded please show your 
hands. A brother sends his regular subscription, 
saying: “I wish I could increase it, but 1 am not so 
able this year as last; still | cannot make it less. 
As I cannot tell when our collection will be taken 
up, and as | have the money, and the treasurer needs 
it, Lsend it now, lest when the collection is called 
for the money may not be within reach.” 

The *Children crying in the Temple.—You would not 
think that anybody dwelling in the house of the 
Lord would object to the crying of children in the 
cause of Uhrist in these days, would you? No, you 
say; and that if it be true that any persons do ob- 
ject, they must be barely “ hangers-on,”’ not dwellers 
iu Zion; for they who “dwell” in her are said to be 
happy, and “still praising God.” The truth is not 
to be spoken, it is said, at all times; but it is a truth 
that men bearing the Christian name have objected 
that the children should make a special effort for 
the missionary treasury. We do not write this to 
provoke them to anger; but to awaken their con- 
science that they may “inquire for the old paths,” 
and the good way, and walk therein. 
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SCIENCE AND ART. 


A Meteor Found.— A correspondent of the Boston 
Journal, of Marblehead, Mass., writes:—* Quite an 
excitement has been caused in this town within a 
week past by the discovery of a substance which is 
supposed to be that of a meteor. The material com- 
posing this serial visitant was discovered upon what 
is called River Head Beach, which connects the neck 
with the main land. It is in a southerly direction 
from, and within a mile and a half ofa thickly set- 
tled portion of the town. It probably fell some time 
in May last, and was seen by different individuals in 
this town. It wasalso seen, | am told, at Cambridge, 
and was supposed at the time to have descended into 
the waters of the bay. The substance of the meteor, 
when found, was in one solid mass, and covered a 
space of eight or ten feet in diameter. It was pro- 
bably in a fluid state when it struck the surface of 
the earth. The substance is of a dark color, and 
resembles scoria, or molten iron after cooling. The 
surface is perfectly smooth, and is covered with glob- 
ules of different size, which had apparently been 
forced upwards by the pressure of the vapor below. 
The under surface of the mass is porous. On being 
broken it emits a strong sulphurous smell. It is in 
no way effected by the magnet. The substance pre- 
sents the appearance of having cooled from a fluid 
state. The whole mass weighed from six to eight 
hundred pounds. The material of this strange visi- 
tor has been gathered up, and is now in the posses- 
sion of several gentlemen of this town, and any one 
wishing to can see it.” 

The Salem Register says :-“ Upon recurring to 
our files, we find that upon the morning of Friday, 
Dec. 26, 1856, between 3 and 4 o’clock, an unusually 
brilliant meteor was seen by Mr. Fowler and by 
several of the city watchmen in Salem, and by per- 
sons in other places. Mr. Fowler described it as 
passing nearly from west to east, with perhaps a 
slight inclination north and south, having much the 
appearance of a rocket, only larger and brighter, 
‘ with large pieces as of fire dropping off, like the sparks 
of a rocket.’ The light was as intense as at noonday, 
and the meteor was very brilliant and beautiful. A 
woman in Lynn thought the next house was on fire, 
the light was so intense. Several persons heard the 
explosion, and one of the Boston pilots thought the 
flash and report were caused by the firing of a gun 
from a vessel in the bay. A man who was on the 
highland in Marblehead also thought he saw the 
flash and heard the report of a gun.” 


Daguerreotypes by Lightning.—A country woman 
has recently arrived in Paris from the department 
of Seine et-Marne, who should be presented to the 
Academy of Sciences. This woman was a short 
time since watching a cow in an open field, when a 
violent storm arose. She took refuge under a tree, 
which, at the instant was struck by lightning; the 
cow was killed, and she was felled to the earth sense- 
less, where she was soon after found, the storm hay- 





false. The Doctor also stated weeks ago that mem- 


ing ceased with the flush which felied her. Upon 






































Aactry. 


For Zion’s Herald. 


SPIRIT LONGINGS. 


O, I’m weary, very weary 
Of the gloomy ways of earth, 
And my fettered spirit pineth, 
Pineth for a heavenly birth. 








Pineth for those blissful regions 
Whither sorrows never come ; 

For a home among the ransomed, 
With the angel bands to roam. 


Joyfally I’d lowly lay me, 
Gently on my cold earth bed, 

Could I on my Saviour’s bosom 
Sweetly rest my weary head. 


Could I touch those golden harp-strings, 
Could I join the raptured song, 

Could I raise my voice triumphant 
With the glorious seraph throng. 


Yet thy will be done, O Father, 
Even if it binds me here, 

Even if I struggle longer, 
Struggle on mid doubt and fear. 


But I wait thy message, Father, 
Joyful message, “ Child, come home! ” 
Then 1|’ll burst my bonds asunder, 
Conqueror over Death I’ll come. 
Woonsocket, R. L Nerriz Marving. 





For Zion’s Herald. 


THE FIRE. 


“Fire! firell” 
Forth on the evening air it rang, 
While bells caught up the cry, 
And with a cold and icy clang 
They pealed forth wild and high, 
“ Fire! firell” 


Books fell unheeded—cheeks grew pale— 
Hushed was each souni of mirth, 

As from that dome—pride of the vale, 
The ruthless flames burst forth ; 

Aye, leaped they forth like spirits dire, 
And mocked the toiling crowd, 

And waved their wings higher still and higher, 
While like a dismal shroud 

O’er hill and vale and whispering grove, 
Many a waving fold 

Of black smoke hung—the sparks inwove 
Gleaming like burnished gold, 

And though they strove—that motley throng 
The raging flames to stay, 

Yet even like the tyrant, wrong, 
They held imperial sway ! 


Crash! crash! ! 
And now, low was laid that new-built dome, 
The Wilbraham student’s pleasant home! 
Aye, low in the dust it lay, 
E’en as those castles fair, 
We rear in life’s early day, 
And deck with beauty rare ! 


Ah, on that scene so fraught with woe, 
The moonbeams cast a saddened glow, 
While, with night-winds softly sighing, 
The “ Rubicon ” chanted a requiem low 
For beauty in ashes lying! 


Day dawned, and on the desolation deep 

Wrought by the incendiary’s reckless hand, 

He gazed, whose watchfulness that knew no sleep, 
And toil, and prayers, had bade the structure stand, 
Sadly he gazed, then turning, sought the place 
Where from their new-found homes students had come 
As erst at morn and eve in prayer and praise 

To worship Him who sits on heaven’s high throne. 


God’s holy word he read—then humbly knelt 

And prayed for grace to bear the blow thus dealt, 
While, borne aloft by that deep fervent prayer, 

Full many hearts no longer knew despair! 

Then with a brow peaceful and calm he rose, 

And thus he spoke : “ There’s one on high, who knows 








‘The hearts Of men, end who shall even make 

Their wrath to praise him, for his own name’s sake! 
Yea, though we feel his chastening rod, 
Our trust is in the living God! 


Though low is laid our home, still in despair 
And idleness O let us not sit down, 

For soon shall rise another home as fair, 
Patient, unwavering faith and zeal to crown!” 


E’en thus he spoke, and thus shall it be, 
If friends of learning all, 
With charity unstinted and free, 
Shall heed that gentle call 
As it comes stealing o’er hill and o’er dale, 
Borne ever on by the whispering gale, 
“ Come over and help us,’’ come give of your store, 
And God shall enrich you a thousand fold more! 


Wilbraham, Nov. 


Shetebes. 


For Zion’s Herald. 
LEAVES FROM THE PORTFOLIO OF A 
CITY MISSIONARY.—NO. 11, 
BY EDITH RIVERS. 
Harry Gilbert’s Wife. 


‘* Jessie, "tis not yet too late to retract your de- 
cision. Are you sure that you have fully weighed 
the perils to which you expose yourself and little 
ones, by following the fortunes of that scape- 
grace of a fellow! You know the misery he has 
brought upun you here, right beneath the eyes of 
your natural protectors—what will he not dare to 
do, away in that distant city, where, though 
crowded by human beings, you will feel as much 
alone as if you were a denizen of the veriest wil- 
derness.’” 

** [ know it all, father ; and if you had used one 
half the persuasion to prevent me from uniting my 
fate with Harry, that you do now to sever us, I 
had not been a wife. Though he has squandered 
my dowry in dissipation, betrayed the confidence 
reposed in him by you and his fellow men, tram- 
pled under foot the sacred vows of marriage, he is 
my husband still. Should I forsake him the last 
conflict with temptation would cease in his breast, 
and he would plunge headlong down the fearful 
precipice upon the very brink of which his feet are 
now slipping. I do believe the time will. come, 
when, sick of the gross and unsatisfying pleasures 
of his wayward life, he will turn from them, and 
seck more rational enjoyment ; and then, father, 
I would be at his side, to point him to the only 
true source of happiness, to strengthen him when 
he falters, and rejoice with him in the day of vic- 
tory. .Give your child a father’s blessing, and she 
will go forth in her shadowed way, firmer in the 
path of duty.” 

Tears gathered in the speaker’s soft eyes, but 
an unwavering purpose was written out upon the 
earnest, thougttul brow, as she stood, with her 
arms folded about a sleeping infant, in the glow of 
morning’s earliest smile, on the threshold of the 
home of her birth. A stage coach was drawn up 
before the door, and the driver, assisted by a young 
man with a flushed face and downcast manner, 
was binding some trunks and boxes upon the al- 
ready ponderous pile of baggage. : 

The father gazed with a saddened pride upon 
the soul-lit features of his much-loved daughter. 
The man of years and experience was not moved 
by the gilded hopes of youth, yet he could not but 
admire the unselfish love, and true heroism that 
inspired a woman to relinquish a home of wealth 

happiness, to share a lite of roving penury, for 
the pas of a partner who had been of late but 
little kind. ith a heart full of blessings that 
his lips gould not articulate, he witnessed the fond, 
sorrowful partings of mother and child, brother 
and sister, then clasped her in a silent embrace, 
and lifted her into the waiting carriage. There 
was hardly room for the little boy and girl beside 
their mother, and the husband was forced to take 
an outside seat with the driver. 

The warm-hearted daughter was leaning out of 
the couch window with her cheek pressed closely 
to that of her father, clinging to his neck with 
frantic grief. " 

** Don’t, Jessie, dear, you'll come home again 
soon, when you find your father’s words true. Do 
not fear to apply to me in any emergency, and for 
the sake of the Heo we bear you, always keep us 
informed of your place and condition.” The last 
broken adieus mingled with the sound of rattling 
wheels, and the trampling of impatient horses, 
The last look of the dear old homestead, with its 


ENowa. 




















reen hills and valleys, every step of which had 

ae pressed by her childhood’s feet, was taken, 
and Jessie threw herself back among the cushions, 
drawing her veil over her face, and wept in silence 
and bitterness. The tears falling on the rosy 
sleeper awoke him, and the mother wiped them 
away, and hushed him again to rest 

There was another home, on which her eyes 

would fain linger the latest. COlinging in its ivy 
mintled beuuty, close to the brow of the distant 
hill, bathed in the glory of a mountain sunrise, It 
just beamed upon her vision. As the horses clam- 
ered with their weary load slowly up the toilsome 
ascent, Jessie’s thoughts grew warm and golden 
in the memory beams of that Sabbath morning, 
when returning from the village church, supported 
tenderly by a strong arm, she wandered dreamily 
up the narrow side-path, the bride of Harry Gil- 
bert. Again the low, impassioned vows of affec- 
tion that was to beas unchanging as the stars, 
stole into her listening heart, and the sweet voice 
of one of the little prattlers, pressing towards the 
window, excluiming, ‘* Mamma, hav’n’t we got 
‘most home?” scarcely dispelled the illusion. 
The hill-top was gained,and she could look 
down upon the tasteful flower garden, and almost 
into the very rooms where she had been so happy 
with her beloved Harry, ere she learned his fatal 
secret—that he was wont to tarry late at the wine 
banquet—that the pride of his manhood had been 
sodden in the mire of inebriation! A strange face 
appeared at the window, and all the blankness and 
desolation of her homeless life swept over her, 
and the tears fell unchecked, and sighs of unspeak- 
able sorrow rent her gentle bosom. She was glad 
that Harry was not by ; cruel and unfaithful as he 
had been, she would yet spare him the silent re- 
proach of her burning tears. 

Our travelers in search of a new home arrived 
in the city of St. Johns, just in time to secure a 
passage in a fine packet sailing for Boston. The 
snowy wings were spread to the light breeze, and 
the fleeting shores of New Brunswick were soon 
lost to view. ‘Lhe wife did not weep when the last 
trace of her native land melted into the blue of 
ocean and sky, for Harry was standing by her side 
holding her babe in his arms, and there was much 
of his tormer tenderness in the tone of his voice, 
as be said, ** Jessie, you must go below, you are 
shivering in the cool breeze ; and a fiesh hope was 
kindled upon the grave of her past joys, over which 
she had mourned until her heart was growing 
weak. When seated in their little cabin, its quiet 
broken only by the gentle breathings of the tired 
children, rocked to their rosy rest by the heaving 
waves—Harry drew his wife’s hand within his own, 
and looked into her face with an expression of the 
deepest gratitude. 

‘* Jessie,’’ he said, ‘* I believe that there is not 
another woman like you on earth. I deceived you 
in regard to my prospects and habits, when | won 
you for my wife, and your saddened eye and pal- 
ing cheek alone told me of your discovery. I 
have wasted your little fortune, and the property 
entrusted to my care by your generous father in 
idleness and rivtous living, and worse than all been 
unkind to you and these tender babes, and yet you 
have refused a home of comfort and peace, left all 
your friends, and come out with me into the bleak 
world. If there is strength in wy will, or force in 
my arm, you shall not repent it. I mean to bea 
better man, Jessie.’’ 

It cost Harry quite an effort to make this con- 
fession, but he felt the better for it, and knew that 
it was due the noble woman who had sacrificed 
all for him—and he was not a hard-hearted or 
tyrannical man—only infatuated, maddened and 
ruined by the power of strong drink. 

‘* Now bless you, dear Harry, for your right re- 
solves, and may our Father help you to keep them,” 
was the low reply of the glad wife. And she be- 
lieved him. He had deceived her once, and bro- 
ken solemn vows made in the presence of God and 
many witnesses, but when did trusting woman 
ever doubt while the voice she best loved to hear 
was breathing a soft echo to the fondest prayer of 
her heart ? 

Pass we over the mogotony of the brief voyage, 
their safe arrival in our city, the week of rest at a 
public hotel, while Harry was seeking a suitable 
tenement. 

Towards the close of a pleasant afternoon, the 
family might have been seen wending their way to 

St., and entering their humbie home. The 
empty rooms looked dark, dusty and cheerless in- 
deed, but Jessie had resolved to smile in the very 
faces of all the trials that should rise up to meet 
her ; so placing the babe in his cradle, and leaving 
the older ones to rock and watch him, she went 
about assisting Harry to unpack beds, crockery- 
ware, &c. Night and weariness came upon them 
by the time they had succeeded in making one 





apartment look pleasant and homelike. ‘They 
talked long of their plans and hopes. Harry had 
not tasted any kind of 


epirituvuns liquvere ofNce N18 
arrival, and be was fully determined to resist every 


temptation. It would be easy here, he said, away 
from all his old associates. 

Jessie was up early, and prepared a nice break- 
fast for her husband ere he left for the workshop, 
where he had obtained a situation to labor ata 
trade learned in his boyhood. He had not moral 
courage enough to engage in it, in the place where 
he had sported a fine horse and gay carriage, and 
lived the life of a dissipated idler. 

‘* How dark and gloomy it is—we are surely 
going to have a rainy day,”’ thought Jessie, as the 
morning waned, while she dressed and fed her 
children, gnd no bright beautiful sunshine came to 
enliven the hues of the modest carpet, and polish 
the neat furniture, and bring gladness to the lone, 
homesick heart. She walked to the window and 
looked forth—a dull, red, brick wall intercepted 
her vision ; she looked up—it was piled close and 
high, and she sighed to think that, from her kitch 
en—the scene of much of her labors—she might 
never hope to gain a glimpse of the blue sky, shine 
it ever so clearly. She took her babe in her arms, 
and ascended the stairs toa front room, which 
belonged to her division of the double tenement 
house. It was a narrow street, and the block of 
buildings on the other side, loomed up like the 
walls of a dreary prison. She pressed her cheek 
against the window-pane, lifted her eyes, and far 
above the slated roof she beheld the fleecy clouds 
floating in sylph-like beauty over the face of the 
bright azuresky. A dreamy quiet stole into her 
ruffled soul, and when she turned her giance again 
into her dim abode, it seemed more chill, and drear 
and desolate. She strove to battle with the dread, 
unwelcome truth slowly breaking in upon her 
brain. No morning rays, or noontide floods, or 
evening beams of the blessed sun would ever illu- 
mine her close, lonely home! 

She looked upon the babe in her arms, the up- 
lifted brows of the dear ones at her side, to whom 
the vivifying influences of the glad sunshine and 
pure air were vital as to the flowers and grain, 
and gathering them to her bosom she burst into a 
paroxysm of tears. Smile not at the simple grief 
of this loving child of Nature, ye who have passed 
your lives within the walls of a city, and beheld 
the glorious sun climbing the rosy summit of 
morn but rarely, as you have gazed upon the wild 
grandeur of the White Mountains, the snowy 
mists uprolled from Niagara's mighty falls! Hers 
had been a life spent amid the perfume of fields 
and flowers, the fresh breezes, and the broad, un- 
“~ splendors of the open country. 

arry must not see these tears; O no—they 
would discourage him in his new-born efforts. So 
the stained face was bathed and dried, the disshev- 
eled hair brushed into most becoming curls, and 
when the husband returned, he was welcomed by 
as sweet and winning a smile as ever gladened his 
lover-heart. 

Jessie was fortunately one of those hopeful, har- 
monious beings, that if cast upon a barren island, 
but give them something to love, and they will 
create for it an atmosphere of happiness. Her 
dim rooms were niade as light and attractive as 
perfect neatness, spotless drapery, a few plants that 
vegetate in the shade, anda cheerful voice, could 
make them. To obviate, as much as possible the 
baneful effects of contined, unwholesome air, she 
took her children daily to the beautiful grounds 
of the Common, to her the one redeeming feature 
in a forbidding face, the one bright oasis in a desert 
of brick and mortar! Harry continued sober and 
industrious. Besides supplying the wants of his 
family, he was laying by weekly a small sum, the 
germ, he fondly hoped, of future independence. 
Jessie had written cheering letters home, and re- 
ceived repeated congratulations on the success of 
the adventurous scheme. When the summer days 
came on, and the children were released from their 
school tasks, and could spend long hours in draw- 
ing baby Willie about in his pretty carriage, the 
ready wife found some little time from her house- 
nold duties, which she employed in making shirts, 
that she was obliged to bring from and carry to 
the shop at quite a long distance from her house. 

One night, late in autumn, when the frosty air 
Segan to make people glad to close the doors, and 
turn their faces to the glowing grate, Jessie came 
out from her children’s chamber, and seated herself 
by the cradle. She was waiting for Harry ; he had 
fone out on ap errand, and would return soon 
The door opened—it was not Harry, but the 
seamstress who occupied the other part of the 
house 

* Mrs. Gilbert, I am just going to run down to 
D——s’ a moment, I wish you’d put on your hat 
and cloak and accompany me.”’ 

**I would be glad to go, for I want to carry 
home a bundle of shirts—I shall not take any 
more at present—but unfortunately Harry is out, 
and I cannot leave the children.”’ 

**O the culdren will do well enough—I will 


ee 





speak to the girls—they are sewing in the room 
overhead, to see to bahy if he wakes ”? 

Jessie had some misgivings, but was finally per- 
suaded to go. She was unwilling to confess it to 
herself, but she felt just a little uneasy about 
Harry. She had not the slightest cause in the 
world, she whispered again and again, but then 
she had not quite emerged from the shadows of 
those weary nights of watching and waiting for 
the sound of a footfall that foretold her that the 
** thing she most feared had come upon her.”’ 

It seemed an age to the anxious mother, while 
her careful employer was closely examining ** band, 
gusset and seam.’’ At last, apparently pleased 
with the result of his scrutiny, he proceeded to 
pay her for her work, at the liberal price of eight 
cents a piece ! 

Just as the two women were entering on Wash- 
ington Street, un alarm of fire pealed out upon 
the evening air. Jessie mechanically counted the 
strokes of the bell, and chid her foolish little heart 
for the extra throb it gave, as they conveyed the 
information that the fire was within the limits of 
the ward in which she lived. But when, in answer 
to a hurried question of a passer by, the very name 
of the street containing her dwelliing was given, 
she shot like an arrow from the side of her com- 
panion, vainly striving to make her flying feet 
keep pace with her beating heart. ‘To her excited 
imagination, there was but one side to that street, 
but one house upon it, and that old, and built of 
wood, in the extreme back apartments of which 
she had left, a few moments before, her priceless 
treasures, buried in the deep slumber of enildhood ! 
A thrilling scream escaped her lips, as turning the 
Jast corner, the flames bursting trom the roof of 
her home caught her eye. With a violence, to 
which even a crowd gave way, she rushed on— 
—passed the open space—up the steps, seizing the 
dvor with a frantic grasp. ; 

A strong hand was upon her arm. 
are you crazy! 
here! ”’ 

** My children, my children!’ was her only 
agonized reply, as she struggled to free herself. 

‘*Stop! tell me where they are, and I will 
bring them to you, if I return.”’ 

** My children, my children! ’’ and with one 
wild bound, she sprang up the burning stairs. 
W hat to her that they creakedand trembled beneath 
her feet—that the upper hall was black with smoke 
save when a tongue of flame leaped forth from the 
hot walls? beyond lay her babes; how dear this 
hour alone revealed, in a sleep which, if not in- 
stantly broken, would deepen into the slumber of 
death! The brave fireman—would that I could 
grace this humble ‘“‘leaf’’ with his unknown name 
—was close at her footsteps. The chamber was 
won—the fire had not penetrated it—the sleeping 
babe was clasped to the mother’s breast with a 
wild cry of joy. The fireman threw a cloak-about 
them, snatched the boy and girl, wrapping them 
in a blanket torn from the bed, and placing Jessie 
before him, exclaimed, 

‘** Now for your /ife and these /”’ 

Along the dreaded hall, down the threatening 
stairs with scorched and blackened faces, out be- 
neath the falling timbers from which all had fled 
in fear, the wife, to fail fainting into the arms of 
her horror-stricken husband, just arrived upon the 
spot, the noble fireman to his arduous duties, from 
which he would not rest, until the flames were 
quenched, and lives and homes were safe ! 

Sheltered under the roof of a kind but poor 
neighbor, the unfortunate family remained a few 
days, until Jessie had somewhat recovered from 
the fearful shock, and painful burns of that 
dreadful night, and then they repaired to a more 
narrow and gloomy dwelling than they before 
occupied. Rents had risen, and they must save 
as much as possible to supply some of the many 
comforts destroyed by the relentiess flames. No 
word of complaint rose to the mother’s lips, only 
thanksgivings that her heart’s best jewels, so 
nearly lost, had been rescued. But Harry appeared 
morose and unreconciled, continually lamenting 
over his cruel fortune, and indirectly casting re- 
proaches upon his wife for her brief absence. The 
patient, hopeful woman endeavored to encourage 
him, repeating her father’s farewell injunction, 
that she would not fail to apply to him in any 
emergency. 

‘** That,’’ he replied angrily, ‘* you shall never 
do ; if I cannot maintain my family without their 
becoming beggars, [’ll leave off work, that’s all.’’ 

He had not been to the shop since the fire, and 
Jessie grew seriously uneasy to see him sitting 
idly in the house, contrasting their present bare, 
destitute abode and prospects, with their former 
nicely furnished rooms and brightening expecta- 
tions. 

The voice of Time, from a neighboring clock, 
told the hour of ‘one’ that night, as Harry 
Gilbert groped his way algns the narrow sidewalk, 
and ente nis home. t the frst sound or nie 


‘* Woman, 
Your life is lost if you enter 





step upon the stair, the sleepless watcher lifted the 
lamp, and opened the door for his entrance. She 
was very pale and tearful, for the coming trial sat ; 
heavy upon her soul. “ O Harry! how could 
you!’’ ina voice of deepest woe was all that she | 
uttered, as he stumbled into her presence, filling } 
the small apartment with the vile contagion of } 
one of those hot-houses of sin and crime where he | 
had spent the last twelve hours. ‘ 

We will draw a.veil over the succeeding inci- 
dents of a few years. It is a painful career to 
contemplate, when a man gives over the struggle i 
with pleading passions within, and assailing tewp- | 
tations without, and floats willingly adown the j 
tide that he knows—is sure of it—will bear him | 
to swift destruction, upon the rocks and quick- 
sands of intemperance. Revolting to the devoted 
mind are the debasing scenes in which the sublim- 
ity of the immortal is utterly lost in the grossness 
of the animal. 

Indescribably wretched and hopeless, quite be- 
yond the conception of those who sit in love-blest 
homes of plenty, and deem no misfortune so great 
as to miss one sweet face from the smiling band 
around them, must be that life in which a mother 
bows over the silent form of her dead babe, lifts to 
heaven her streaming eyes, through which a sol- 
emn joy is breaking, and cries, ‘* My God, I thank 
thee that one of our number has reached that gold- 
en shore where the pangs of hunger and the 
pinchings of cold are unknown forever ; where be- 
loved ones do not fall, and thine earth-tried chil- 
dren weep no more! ”* 

Thus did Jessie, after arraying her darling Wil- 
lie for his last rest, and smoothing the looks of 
pale gold that fell over his blue-veined forehead 
with her own hands, because no sympathizing 
heart or kindred friend was nigh, to perform these 
last sad offices for the drunkard’s child. 


Fours years from the date of the fire we again 
enter Harry Gilbert’s home. It is but a wretched 
attic now, with a single high window ; it is bare 
and comfortless There has been a neat carpet 
tacked to the cold floor, a pretty'cloth upon the pine 
table, and a muslin curtain at the window—one 
that just veiled but did not hide the beams of the 
sun, which find their way into this lofty nest, 
purchased by the midnight stitches of the fingers 
weary and worn of poor Jessie, that even the 
stern gripe of poverty could not rob of her love of 
the beautiful; but the very next day, while the 
toiling woman was away to obtain more work, 
these so highly prized articles were hastily roiled 
up and conveyed to the nearest grogshop, in ex- 
change for which the deluded man received into 
his system a subtle agent that sent him home to 
his weeping family an infuriated demon. The 
hope was not there to console the affrighted hearts 
that a heavy sleep would quiet his ravings, for in 
his hand borne triumphantly was a large quantity 
of the liquid fire. He kept deeply intoxicated a 
whole week, and then his shaken frame was de- 
livered over to tortures more exquisite than those 
inflicted by the ‘* familiars”’ of the inquisition, 
the delirium tremens. 

He is now just able to sit up. Premature age 
is stamped upon the features of the once noble 
looking Harry; his fingers tremble so fright- 
fully that the cup of nourishment received 
from the bands of his faithful wife rattles against 
his teetb, and the glare from his sunken eye re- 
veals a glimpse of the horrors through which he 
has passed. 

‘Jessie, you must get me some brandy, I shall 
die without it.”’ 

**O Harry, do not speak, or even think of a 
thing that has destroyed all our happiness, and 
from the effects of which you have but barely es- 
caped with your life! ’’ 

**Lcan’t help it, Jessie; I know it’s burning 
me up, soul and body, and crushing out your last 
hope, but I love it, and will Aave it!’ There 
was much earnest persuasion on one side and an- 
gry command on the other, which ended in a 
threat so awful that Jessie was quite driven from 
her self-possession. ‘Che maddened man seized his 
child from his cradle, a feeble thing, but lately en- 
tered upon its heritage of disease and pain, and 
swore that he would dash its brains out against 
the wall, unless the coveted liquor was fortiicom- 
ing. 

A pint of brandy was speedily procured, and 
the unconscious innocent restored to its mother’s 
arms. With a humbled and grievedemanner the 
deeply tried woman sat down in silence and bent 
her face bathed in tears upon her infant's head, 
while an earnest prayer rose from her long-suffer- 
ing soul—a mighty cry that the God of the op- 
pressed does not hear in vain, though delayed the 
answer may be. She was not much surprised 
when she again lifted her brow, to see the bottle 
remaining untouched by her husband’s side. No 





word was then spoken, but she has since siid that 





she felt that she had cast ber weary burden upuo 


the Lord, and that her cause was undertaken by | 
One who was * mighty save.”’ 
It was a long time before Harry spoke, and then | 

od for t was quietly | 
placed in his hand, and he deliberately proceeded | 


he asked for some sealing-wax. 


to seal up the mouth of the bottle. * There, Jes- 
sie,” he said, when it was done, * that shall be 
the first liquor that I will drink—keep it safe till I 
ask for it.’’ Ten years have rolled away since this 
singular pledge was taken, and with the heavy 
red seal it remains unbroken. Harry says that 
the despair painted upon his wife's face when she 
presented him the brandy, the silent tears which 
recalled to his mind all her love and suffering 
through those years of exile and pain, was the 
moving power that stimulated his beuumbed nature 
to another effort for reform ; but Jessie adds, while 
& warning look gathers over her happy face, her 
solemn convictions, that it was the finger of God 
that arrested him in his downward course. Harry's 
health was so much impaired that he was unable 
to engage in his laborious trade, and he went to a 
mun of noble benevolence, who did not hesitate to 
trust him, when he found a virtuous resolve en- 
kindled in his heart, anu borrowed ten dollars with 
which to commence busiaess—a small capital truly, 
but nevertheless, one that has grown into a fine 
estate worth several thousands, situated a few 
miles from vur city. 

lt was in his own pleasant parlor, tastefully 
adorned by his beauty-loving wife, sitting in the 
mellow sunlight of an Indian summer’s day stream- 
Ing richly through the embroidery-draped windows, 
that [ listened to this stury. ‘Ihe glad voices of 
happy children were borne to our ears from the 
surrounding grounds, and beyond, in a quiet cor- 
ner, seen through the waving branches of the 
trees that shaded the neat avenue, was pointed out 
the pure white scroll that marks the spot where 
was lolded the dust of angel-Willie—removed from 
the damps ofa city tomb, at the door of which the 
despairing mother had shed bitter tears over the 
thought that no flowers would bud or blossom 
above her darling’s breast. 

Should this meet the eye of the gentle lady that 
I have ventured to make the unadorned hervine of 
this truthful sketch, I trust that she will not 
count me an ingrate to her hospitality, a betrayer 
of confidence, because, to brighten my somewhat 
darkiy shaded ** leaves,’’ I have purloined a ray 
from her life, shining as clear and beautiful in its 
trial-hour as now, when love, peace and compe- 
tence have woven a garland to enwreath her 
woman's brow. 


Children. 














For Zion’s Herald. 
DEATH OF A YOUNG CHRISTIAN. 


Died in Enfield, Oct. 12th, Lavrana H., only 
daughter of Obadiah and Hannah OLMsreEap, aged 
15 years. 

She was interesting and amiable, beloved by her 
parents, and endeared to many outside the family 
circle. From early childhocd, also, she was a 
member of the Sabbath School, and the instructions 
she there received, together with the counsels and 
prayers of her parents, were not lost. In her last 
sickness, while slowly fading for the tomb, she gave 
her young heart unreservedly to God. From that 
time a great change was visible. She became 
patient; resigned, and happy; a holy smile rested 
upon her countenance, and she seemed to anticipate 
the struggle before her with pleasure. At one time 
she said, **I feel that I can praise God with my 
whole soul; ’’ and a few days before her departure 
she took various little gifts which she possessed, 
and gave orders to have them distributed among 
her young associates. But when she came to the 
Bible which her father bad given her, she clasped 
it to her bosom as a precivus treasure, and was 
not wiliing to part with it. 

She then sent a message by her pastor to the 

“Sabbath School, exhorting her young companions 
to seek religion, that they might be prepared to 
meet her in heaven. 

Thus died this young Christian; thus was the 
power of the gospel tu save strikingly illustrated in 
her case. 

*O! human goul, ’tis done, 
Past is thy trial; past thy woe and pain; 
Nor is there mortai stain 
Upon thy spirit-robes, redeemed one!” 


Grorce W. Rocers. 
Hazardville, Conn., Nov. 4, 1857. 





For Zion’s Herald. 
ANSWER TO QUESTIONS. 


. Horace. of Worcester, Mass, gives the follow- 
ELT have concluded to send the following an- 
swers, although there is one or two that I aw not 
fully satisfied with. 

1. The most ancient mention of the Plough may 
be found in Jobi. 14. 

2. The Israelites were not allowed to plough 
with the ox and ass together, for one of the same 
reasons that they should not make marriages with 
other nations or with unbelievers ; it is unequally 
yoking the one with the other. Deut. vii. 3. 2 
Cor. vi. 14, 

3. Oxen were mostly used for 
Sam. iv. 14. 1 Kings xix. 19. 
Amos vi. 14. 

4. The best proof I can find that ploughs were 
made of iron may be found in 1 Sam. xiii. 20. Isa. 
ii. 4. Mich. iv. 3, and Joel iii. 10. 

5. The Prophet Elisha’ was a plougher. 1 
Kings xix. 19. . c 

6. For an answer to this question, I will refer 
to Job iv. 8 and 9. 

7. [think they must refer to Hos. x. 12, and 
Jer. iv. 3. Perhaps a little explanation is neces- 
sary with regard to the Ist question; the word 
plough does not occur in the verse referred to, but 
as they could not be ploughing without a plough, 
I thought that would be sufficient. The most 
ancient mention of the word plough, may be found 
in Job iv. 8. We find the plough mentioned in 
the Bible several times before we get to Job, but 
none 80 ancient as those referred to. 


loughing. 1 
obi. 14, and 





‘Aiseellany. 


A PLAN TO MAKE THE POOR RICH. 


Mr. Epiror:—It isan obsolete doctrine that 
want and social degradation are favorable to the 
moral and spiritual well-being of men. The supe- 
rior condition in morals and social life of the people 
of this new world is indeed to be attributed to a 
purer Christianity than shines elsewhere ; but our 
better state in material things has greatly facilitated 
the divine light. He who lifts, or keeps men from 
abject poverty, works for God and man. Doing good 
to the souls and bodies of men is our mission. 
Hence all lovers of God and men will co-operate 
in our plan if practicable. 

Notwithstanding the great emigration of our 
people to the West, the influx of foreigners who 
eat our food and do our work, with. the improve- 
ments in machinery, have reduced the reward 
which mere labor receives, not so much in the 
nominal wages, a8 in the increased price of that 
which the laborer must consume. This is, doubt- 











less, owing partly to speculation, facilitated by the 


increase of gold and banking, which has increased 
the nominal wealth of the country enormously, but 
still leaving the mere laborer in a worse condition 
than befoie. 

Now, then, if we can transfer 1000 families from 
the manufactories of the East tu farms in the West, 
what will be the effect? These people, when set- 
tled, will send to Eastern markets $700,000 worth 
of the great staples of life, which, added to what 
they would consume here, wouid make a difference 
of $1,000,000 in food to the East. These will 
also compensate the manufacturer for the loss ol 
a surplus of laborers by buying his goods which are 
now too abundant, and benefit both him and his 
help by feeding them ata cheaper rate. But what 
have we done tor the emigrant in this transfer from 
his desperate struggle with poverty and tempta- 
tion? We have made him rich. 

He has a farm of 160 acres, intrinsically worth 
$50 to $100 an acre, which will sometime bring 
him $8000 to $16,000. ae. 2 

I propose that this shall be done by the organization 
of a colony, whu may take alung with them all the 
advantages of New England society, and escape a 
multitude of its ills. ‘Tne men are ready—waiting 
for some one to say the first word. 

There are indeed practical difficulties in the way, 
but in what good work do we not meet them? 
W hat ought to be done, can be done. This thing 
has burned in my heart a long time, and | have a 
plan I wish to submit in detail for the criticism 
and approval of practical men. A plan which 
may meet the virtuous poor where they are, and 
place them on a plain of social life, of which they 
are worthy. Josuva. 

Mass., Nov. 6, 1857. 





WINE BATHS. 


General Cary, of Cincinnati, in a temperance lec- | 
sure, whicn-he delivered in Tremont Temple a few 
ays ago, told the following stury :—A friend of 
tis, while traveling in Paris, thought he would try | 
oue of the ** Wine Batiis’’ of thatcity. He was 


NOV. 18, 1857, 








waited upon by a colored gentleman, who had fled | 


from the fugitive slave law of this country. While 
going through the process, he asked the waiter how 
it was that wine could be used so freely. * It | 
must be very expensive,’ said he. ‘O,’’ said | 
the other, ‘* the same wine which you are using, | 
is run through all the baths.’? ‘* And what do | 
you do with it then ?”’ said the verdant American. | 
* O, we bottle it up, and send it tothe United | 
States to be drank.’’ Now this may ormay not | 
be true, but ifit is literally true, the wine bottled 

up from the ‘* Wine Baths ”’ of Paris, is infinitely 

purer and more wholesome than that which is 

sold in our market, and which has not a particle 

of the juice of the grape. To call the componnds 

which are sold at our first class grocery stores and 

hotels, wine, is ridiculous and absurd. It is a 

misnomer. If the compounds were properly named 

they wonld be labelled, ‘* Elixir Strychnine,” 

 Extractof Sugar of Lead,’’ and*t Nux Vomica,”’ 

&e., &e. These deadly poisons are sipped by our 

fashionable ladies in polite circles, and one would 

think to see them smack their lips, and hear them 

praise the flavor, that they were sipping a delicious 

and nutritious beverage, instead of deadly poisons. 

Is the prohibition too severe for the men who deal 

in these destructive drinks?— Congregationalist. 





A great change in life is like a cold bath in 
winter—we all hesitate at the first plunge. 





Prographical. 


Mrs. Mary Horton, wite of the late Rev. Jo- 
tham Horton, died in West Acton, Oct. 24, aged 
39 years. 

Having for several years shared the labors of a 
distinguished minister of the gospel, the deceased 
had become endeared to a large circle of friends, 
who will ever cherish the memory of the departed, 
en account of her wany virtues and pious labors. 
Karly taught the ways of the Lord by pious pa- 
rents, and converted to God in youth, she acquired 
that mental and religious training which fitted her 
to adorn the station which she was subsequently 
called to till. Of a warm heart and cheertul dis- 
position, she gained many friends, for whose tem- 
poral and spiritual good she was ever ready to la- 
bor. She was required to pass through deep wa- 
ters of affliction, which hastened her departure to 
the land where the inhabitants never weep. She 
was first called to mourn for her first-born son, 
which was taken from her while blooming in the 
yet full garden of domestic joys. Her husband 
was next taken to his reward in heaven, and great 
was her sorrow in the event. Last ofall, was she 
called to part with her dear little Arthur, an only 
and well beloved son, given into her bosom a few 
weeks subsequent to the death of the father. He 
was a child of uncommon beauty and promise, 
and none but the Maker of a mother’s affections 
can estimate the amount of love bestowed upon 
him by the bereaved widow. She regarded the 
child as the image of the departed father, and for 
about four years was permitted to rejoice in it. 
But God took it to himself. With the child all 
worldly hope seemed to depart. Though she was 
able to exercise the faith of the Christian her 
health declined, and death closed the scene. In 
her last sickness she was able to feel submissive to 
God, and could see a Father’s hand in all her af- 
fictions. ‘The good hope was the anchor of her 
soul, and sustained her through a distressing ill- 
ness, and was her passport to the rest that remains 
for the people of God. ‘* Blessed are the dead 
who die in the Lord.”’ 











Coutumsia E., wife of Bro. Rawson R. Roczrs, 
died in Monson, Oct. 20th, aged 23 years. 

Surely **in the midst of life we are in death.’ 
Two weeks before her death she was the picture 
of health and activity, not even suspecting that 
the destroyer was so near. O! had it been told 
then to mark whose lamp was dim ; out of all the 
fresh lips of the town, we should not have singled 
her. Four short months only have pussed since 
she gave her hand to him whom she had chosen 
as the partner of her joys and sorrows ; but alas! 
how soon fond hopes are blasted, bridal wreaths 
and robes exchanged for coffin and shroud, friendly 
greetings for heart-rending grief and scalding tears. 
tiow suddenly has our dear brother been called to 
give into the cold arms of death, to the dampness 
of the tomb, his richest earthly treasure, the ob- 
ject around which the affections of his heart had 
so closely entwined. But he mourns not as those 
without hope. In health, like too many others, 
she treated the great subject of the atonement with 
neglect and even ridicule when with her gay as- 
sociutes, yet all thie cime was purposing In her 
heart to seek Christ before she died. She was a 
constant attendant upon the means of grace, and 
an interested member of the Sabbath School, but 
when urged to make a personal application of the 
truths she there studied the carnal mind showed 
itself at enmity to God. Being suddenly called to 
lie upon a dying bed, she at once recognized the 
hand of God in the affliction, and meekly bowed to 
the mild scepter of the Prince of Peace. ‘* O!” 
said she, ‘1 did not think it would ever come to 


without religion. IfI get weil, O how I will 
pray.” When about taking leave of earth, with 
the glory of the upper world beaming on her pual- 
lid countenance, her afflicted father said, ** My 
daughter, bave you not another word for your 
dear father?’’ At thesound of that familiar voice 
she opened her eyes, and with a smile said, ‘* Yes, 
father, trust in Jesus.’? May this sad bereave- 
ment be sanctified to her surviving companion, a 
large circle of afilicted friends, and her gay axsoci- 
ates. S. Piper. 

Monson, Oct. 31st. 

Mrs. Saran M. W. Linney, wife of Thomas 
L. Libbey, ot Portland, daughter of Capt. Brad- 
ford and Lavinia Oukes, of Kennebunk, died in 
Kennebunk, of consumption, Oct. 31, aged 20 
years and 3 months. 

In the death of this estimable lady many hearts 
are sorely smitten by the ‘* terror-stroke,’’ but the 
grace of God was magnified. When the first 
warning was given, though her heart turned to 
Christ, she found berself destitute of a satisfactory 
evidence of her acceptance with God. ‘This she 
sought earnestly with many prayers and teurs. 
Death drew near, and still the witness tarried, 
but she waited in hope. ‘The morning before she 
died she was baptized, and from the moment she 
thus was consecrated to God a heavenly peace 
took possession of her heart, and stamped even 
the clay tenement with an unearthly beauty. It 
was indeed a privilege to her and her friends that 
then and there the ardent desire of ber heart 
could be granted, and she, though trembling on 
the brink of the grave, could receive the outward 
sign and seal of the righteousness of faith. And 
as she was thus consecrated to God we could but 
adore that wisdom and grace which in providing a 
gospel fur every creature, adapted it so perfectly 
to just such a case as this, so that the conscience 
of the dying believer could rest in obedience to 
this command, even in life’s last hours. ‘he di- 
vine cowfort which filled her heart at that holy 
nour, burst forth in inexpressible raptures as she 
drew nearer to death. When the usual gvenues 
to earth were closed a glorious vision of heaven 
and angels opened to her view, and with their ce- 
lestial music thrilling her rapt spirit, she passed 
away to be forever with the Lord. 





“?Tis not alone the billows’ roar 
That falls upon my ear ; 
But music from yon far-off shore 
Is wafted sweet and clear; 
For angel harps are tuned 
My faltering human faith, 
And angel tongues are chanting there 
Triumphant hope in death.” 
Portland, Nov. 3. Cc. M. 


cheer 





Imocene A., daughter of Rev. Edwin Parker, 
died at Golden Ridge, Aug. 20, aged 15 years. 
Although so early called from probation, she 
lived long enough to secure life's great end, the 
salvation of the soul; and when the stern sum- 
mons came, she received it with joy. About two 
weeks before her death, at her request the sacra- 
ments of baptism and the Lord’s Supper were ad- 
ministered to her; and though extremely weak, 
sbe rejoiced in this opportunity of confessing 
Christ. The name of Jesus was very precious to 
her; the day before her death she summoned all 
her little strength, and exclaimed, ‘‘ Iam going 
home to be with Jesus.’’ Our dear brother and 
sister Parker have lost five of their dear children, 
all grown to maturity, but they had the satisfac- 
tion of seeing them all triumphant and happy in 
the hour of death, and were sustained by grace in 
all their afflictions, and are now on Zions walls 
proclaiming the sinners Friend to the world. 
God bless and prosper them in their labor of love, 
and give them to come up in the last day, with all 
their family, and a multitude of spiritual sons and 
daughters won to Christ by their pious til, and 
present them to the great Shepherd, saying, ‘*Here 
am I, and the children thou hast given me.” 

R. B. Curtis. 








Sister Isapetta Srerr, the wife of Bro Joseph 
D. Stott, died ot consumption, in New Market, N. 
H., Oct 23, ayed 36 years. 

Sister S. for quite a number of years an exem- 


piary and worthy member of the church, had beeo 


a 


gradually failing in health for a year or more; 
and as death approached she felt it hard to leave 
her little family, having several young children 
who needed in their tender years a mother’s 
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instruction, example and prayers. But she en- 
deavored to feel, ‘* Thy will, O God, be done ;”’ 
and it was the testimony of one who was with her 
in the dying hour (that sainted mother in Israel, 
Sister Beedle, whose yodly instructions and prayers 
the deevased had enjoyed for several days) that 
she had dying grace, and triumphed, departing in 
eace. 
. Also, on the same day, died in peace, Mrs. Mr- 
rizA Lana, the mother of Bro. David P. Smith's 
wife, of this church. C. M. Dinsmorg. 
New Market, Nov. 4. . 


CaruErine M., wife of Geo. W. Hildreth, and 
adopted daughter of John and Catharine Marsh, 
died in Boston, Oct. 3d, aged 23 years. 

She was converted at the age of 11 years, and 
joined the Bromfield St. Church, where she re- 
mained until her death From childhood she was 
connected with the Sunday School, and was great- 
ly beloved as a pupil and teacher. About a month 
before her decease, it became evident that con- 
sumption had fatally fastened upon her, and that 
death was near at hand. Fully convinced of this 
herself, she resigned her husband, little babe, and 
adopted parents to the care of God, and calmly 
awaited her departure. When the final hour 
came, she said to fgiends by her bedside, ‘‘ Sing, 
‘lam going to die no more;’’’ and while the 
sweet music of those words fell upon her ears, she 
passed serenely away, to realize their sublime im- 
port in the ‘* rest that remains to the people of 
God.”’ Wa. R. Crark. 

Boston, Nov. 4. 























Sister Resecca Tvett died in Marion, at the 
residence of her daughter, Oct. 19, aged 87 years 
and 10 months. 

For more than fifty years she had been a devoted 
follower of Christ. Her sickness and death gave 
evidence that the Christian religion- can sustain 
the mind at the solemn crisis. For many weeks 
she had seemed almost impatient for the coming 
of her Lord; and when the hour of death drew 
nigh, she felt that her work was done, and well 
done. Her voice was never silent when religion 
needed her testimony. She lived in reference to 
a future life; and when death came, though 
suddenly, it found her ready. 


Cooper, Oct, 30. Cuas. A. PLuMER. 





Axsigatn B. Lonetey, wife of Mr. Edmund 
Longley, died in Sidney, Oct. 11, aged 64 years 

Sister Longley experienced religion when quite 
young. She had been a member of the M. E. 
Church for many years, and adorned her profes- 
sion by a well ordered life and conversation. She 
was universally respected and esteemed by friends 
and neighbors, and no one that I know could say 
aught against her. She was a great sufferer for 
the last two or three years of her life, but she 
bore her affliction with remarkable patience and 
resignation, having a ‘** hope which was like an 
anchor of the soul, both sure and steadfast.’’ Her 
end was peace. J. Youna. 





Mrs. Junia A. Parsons died in Gloucester, 
Oct. 16, aged 31 years. 

Sister Parsons had for several years been a mem- 
ber of the M. E. Church, and when the hour of 
sickness and death came, she was ready to depart 
and be with Christ. A husband, children, and a 
large circle of relatives mourn her loss ; but their 
loss is her eternal gain. H. R. Parmenter. 





Bro. CuariEs E. Swan, son of Alpheus and 
Nancy Swan, of this place, left the shores of mor- 
tality for the realms of life, on the 1st inst., aged 
30 years. 

Bro. Swan was highly esteemed both as a citi- 
zen and a Christian. His was a steady light, and 
he died in peace, and most esteemed by those who 
knew him best. Wx. C. Srevens. 

Bethel, Nov. 4. 
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READ THIS. Extract of a Letter from Prof. 

Hayes, enclosing a Certificate. 

Messrs. Fellows & Co —Gents:—1l made the examination 
of the Worm Lozenges as you desired, and found only the 
product mentioned in your note, which was of course ex- 

ected, but which was not the less interesting tome. You 
sme made an excellent choice of ingredients, and the pre- 








po PURCHASERS OF CARPETING. The 


Fabric and Quality, usually found ina 
Store, such as 
Brussels, Three Ply, Kidderminsters, &c. Also, 





Subscribers inform their friends and the public tbat 


they have in Store,a most compleie Assortment of 


ENGLISH and AMERICAN CARPETING, for Spring 


Sales. 


and description of 
First Class Carpet 
Veivets, Tapestries, 


Our Stock embraces every variety 


iltons, Medallions, 


PAINTED FLOOR CLOIHS, STRAW AND COCOA 


MATTINGS 


As we import our Foreign Carpets, direct from the best 


manufacturers, we ave enabled to offer those who may favor 
us with a call, the Choicest and Newest Patterns, “at the 
Lowest Cash Prices! ” 
out, will be dealt with on the most liberal terms. 


Parties furnishing houses through- 


JOHN H. PRAY, SONS & CO., Carpet Warehouse, 


283 & 285 Washington St., (a few doors South of Winter 
St.,) Boston. ly Apr 


ill 





Everything connected with th 
shortes' notice. 8m 


HAkomM MERRBILL, Funeral Undertaker, 


No. 6 Court Square No. 70 West Canton St. 


e above furnished at the 
08 Oct 8 


ouse 





Fok SALE IN CHARLESTOWN. A First 


Class Wooden House, with 1600 feet of land. Said 


house is situated on Mead Street,a few rods from Main 
Street and the Horse Railroad, and contains ten frooms— 
on lower floor, sitting. dinin 
ficor, parlor and two beautiful chambers; third floor, two 
chambers and two bedrooms. 


room and kitchen; second 


For terms, &c., apply at No.4 Crystal Place, adjoining 
tf Aug ib 


eaid house. 





MADE CLOTH 
among which are Rag.ane Sacks, Drees Frock Coate, and 
English style of Business Coats. 
order, as heretofore, from goods selected with great care, 
and none will be offered eit 

but such as we can i 
ticle will be made by competent workmen 
our intention to furnish clothing of good quality at as low 
prices as it can possibly be afforded, relyin 
creasing amount of sales for a fair remuneration; believing 
it more for our interest to effect large sales at emal! profits. 


mode of doing business, believing that = 

the principles here laid down, all of which will be — 
adhered to. 

Cloths and Doeskins of * Wulfin 
liarly adapted to professional men, they retain their color 
to the last, and are of great durability. 


hill, Dock Square, and State Street. 
08 


I CONSEQUENCE of the repeated and in- 


creasing application of our customers for READY- 
ING, we have prepared a full supply, 


We continue to make to 
ver in mace clothing, or to order, 


tiously r Every ar- 
In short it is 





upon the in- 


We continue the sale of Furnishing Goods, and have just 


received our supply of Under Shirts and Drawers, suitable 
for the present and approaching season 

requested to call and examine 40 

not be urged to purchase, or dictated as to their choice, be- 
lieving, a8 we do, that the customer should be his own 
judge as to price and kind. 


Purchasers are 
r themselves; they will 


We ask the particular attention of Ciercymzn to our 
will approve of 


e keep a constant supply of German Blac 
gs’? manufacture, pecu- 
‘Tre store is located No 28 Washington Street, near Corn- 


Sept 30 3m 8. B. LANG & CO. 





from 


and continues eleven weeks. 





paration is a tempting one, and must meet with « large sale 
t rits. 1 enclose a document w you sssmy 
pana’ ~s Truly xamehe A. A. HAYES. 





, — alyzed the Worm Lozenges 
an wes Follows CO., and fina that they are 
‘rom Mercury and other metallic or mineral matter. These 
Lozenges are skillfully compounded, pleasant to the taste, 
safe—yet sure and effective in their action. 
Respectfully, A. A. HAYES, M. D., 
Assayer to State of M tte 





this, that I should ever come upon my dying bed | 


. instruction 
ed in all departments of ruc 


vantages in Drawing and Painting. ¥ 
pre- | hoarding house will avoid all exposures from bad weather, 
ree | kooms tor selt-boarding at reasonavle rai 


and washing, two dollars per week. The 
best term for study. 


MuervaAL LIFE INSURANCE. THE NEW 


ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COM- 


PANY, ((Oflice, 14 State Street, Boston) insure Lives on the 
Mutual principle. 


Accumulation—over $780,000, and increasing—fov' benefit 


of members present and future. 


The whole safeiy and advantageously invested. 
The business conducted exclusively for the benefit of the 


persons insured. 


The greatest risk taken on a life, $156,000. 
Surplus distributed among the members every fifth year 
ec. 1, 1843. Distribution made Dec. 1, 1868, amount 

ed to 30 per cent. of premium paid in five years. 

Premium may be paid quarterly or sem*-annually, when 
desired, and the amounts not too small. 

Forms of application and pamphlets of the Company 
and its reports to be had of its agents, or at the office of the 
Company, or forwarded by mail, .1 written for, post-paid. 


DIRECTORS. 

Willard Phillips, Pres’t, Charlies Hubbard, 
M. P. Wilder, Sewell lappan, 
Charlies P. Curtis, George H Folger, 


A. W. Thaxter, Jr., 

Thos. A. Dexter. 
BENJAMIN F. STEVENS, Secretary. 

JOHN HOMANS, Consulting Physician. 

March 1 ly 


just PUBLISHED: Ancient Sorcery, as re- 
vived in MopeRN SpiniTvaALirM, examined by the Divine 
Law and Testimony. 


W. B. Reynolds. 





By Kev. Charles Munger. 

Brethren, read this. It is the clear production of one of 

our clearest minds. Scatter it among jour people. You 

wil! find it a perfect antidote to this last device of the devil. 

Price 25 cents. Sent by mail postage free 
Oct 7 tf HENRY V. DEGEN. 





$101 A YEAR pays for Board, for washing, 

fuel. room reut, incidentals and common Kng- 
lish at FORT EDWAKD INSIITUTE, N. Y. Super 
Brick buildings, finely located on the Railroad, near Sara- 
toga Springs. Superior facilities for Music, Painting, and 
French. Prof. Geo R. Poulton, widely known as a supe- 
rior teacher, composer and performer, has charge of the 
musica! department. Winter term begins Dec. 8d, 1857. 
Send for a Circular, with full particulars. 

Sept 23 Rev. JUS. E KING, A. M., Principal. 


ROY BELL FOUNDERY. JONES & 
HITCHCOCK, Proprietors, 

Manufacture and keep constantly on hand—Bells for 
Churches; Bells for Factories; Bells for Steamboats; Belle 
for School Houses; Bells tor Plantations; Bells for Lo- 
comotives; Bells for Carriages; Bells for Ships, and Fog 
Bells. Hung with “ Patent Rotary Yokes,” wheels, frames, 
tolling hammer and springs attached to clappers, &c. Com- 
plete and Warranted. Letters addressed to the subscribers 
at Troy, Rens’r Co., N. Y., will meet with prompt atten- 
tion. JONES & HITCHCOCK. 

June 19 ly 








NEw HAMPSHIRE CONFERENCE SEM- 
INAKY AND Lhe rage Nae gy Oo Mov. 19th 

4 er Term of this Institution begins . ’ 
bp Superior facilities are afford- 
Building new and 

Lome! tomers Lhe 
Superior ad- 
‘Those bovrding in the 


Neowenday apeersow 
lmoational course is th A and extensive 


tea. 

Board in the boarding-house, including furnished room 
inter Term is the 
For Circulars apply to the SH 

bw C. 8. a 


Oct 14 ARKINGTO 





More Proor! 
Rev. Mr. Jackson, Baptist Clergyman, writing from St. 
Martins, in reference to the Worm Lozenges, says: 
Messrs Fellows Co.,—Gents:—It affords me 
pleasure in saying that I have known in my own famil 


the destruction of worms, by your Worm Lozenges, and I 
can certify mort conscientiously that 1 believe them to be 
the most effectual remedy that has ever been invented for 
the removal of worms from the human stomach, and I hope, 
Gentlemen, in presenting such a valuable medicine to the 
world, that you may receive large patronage trom the pub- 
lic in general. 1 remain, Sirs, pose truly, 
WELLINGTON JACKSON. 

St. Martin’s, N B., Aug. 16, 1856. 

Fettows’ WORM LOZENGES may be had of any re. 
spectable Apothecary or Country Dealer. 

M. 8. BURR & CO., No. 1 Cornhill, Boston, 

July 29 6m General Agents for U. 8. A. 





J AMES G BLAKE, (Late Kittredge & 

Blakes,) Manufacturer of and Dealer in Parlor, Draw- 
ing-Room and Enameled Cottage Furniture, Patent Re- 
clining Chairs, Patent Library Step Chairs, Patent Port- 
folio Stands, Patent Extension Tabies, (a very superior ar- 
ticle, formerly sold by Messrs. Lawson & Harrington.) 
Etageres, Book-Cases, Carved Looking-Glass Frames, (in 
every variety of Wood,) etc. etc 

This Department is under the superintendence of Mons 
A. Eviarers, (formerly of Paris,) whose great experience in 
the manufacture of Elegant Furniture, enables him to give 
pertect satisfaction. 

Constantly in the Warerooms, for sale, — description 
of the most fushionab:e articles of Household Furniture, at 
reasonable rates, which the public are invited to examine. 

MIRRORS. Looking-Glassee in Ornamental or Plain 
Frames, of Oval and all other shapes, of the most fashion- 
able styles, and of all sizes, at the lowest prices. Particu- 
lar attention i- given to this Department. 

Pure White French Silvered Plates, of extra quality and 
of all sizes. 


Ladies’ Trimmings made to order. Miss Mary ANN 
Tucker. formerly with Messrs. Lawson & Harrington, will 
receive orders for Ladies’ Trimmings, as heretofore. 

THE UPHOLSTERY DEPARTMENT contains the 
most fashionable styles of Decorative Goods, and is con- 
stantly replenisbed with new importations. 

Rosewood, Black Walnut and Matogany Suites con 
stantly on hand, upholstered in Satins, Brocatels, Plushes, 
Reps, Hair Cloth, &c. A lurge assortment of these goods 
alwaysin store. Gimps, Pins, Bauds, Bordering, etc. To- 
gether with a full variety of Rich Lace and Muslin Cur- 
tains. Lace and Muslin by the yard, and every descrip- 
tion of Drapery Goods. 

Upholstery Work promptly attended to by the most 
skillful workmen. Particular atteation is given to the 
more intricate part of this business, and the work in point 
of style and finieh cannot be surpassed. 

Live Geese Feathers, by the pound, as wanted. 


Pure Curled Hair Mattresses and Feather Beds, always 
in store. 

MR GEORGE T. BLAKE, who has had many years’ 
experience, has charge of the general arrangements of the 
business, and cu’ patrons will find him prompt in attend 
ing to their orders. 

Nos. 12 to 24 Cornhill, Boston, 


Entrance First door on the left from Washington Street 
Aprill ly 





T° CURL AND BEAUTIFY THE HAIR 

and Whiskers, Use the AMERICAN VEGELABLE 
HAIR CURLING COMPOUND. ; 

All who wish toimprove the health and growth of the 
Hair and Whi+kers, should not be without this Compound. 
It has b:en fully tested to be the best article now in use, 
It gives a black and glossy appearance. and after the first 
application, will cur] the Hair in Beautiful Ring!ets. 

#ok GeNTLEMEN’s Wuiskers. Nothing can be better for 
Curling and making ihem thick and glossy. As this arti- 
cle is purely vegetable, it will not injure the Hair, but wiil 
remove the unnatural dryness and harshness of the Hair 
which precedes its loss, and will increase its growth and 
give it a healthy luxuriant brilliancy. 

Price $1.00 per package put upin a beautiful form for 
the toilet. 

For the Skin and Complexion, Use [G> DR. LE BAR 
ON’S LILY CREAM This article is composed of the 
most soothing substances known in the Vegetable Kin 
dom, and vs it coutains no poisonous or other materials it 
can be used at all times and with entire safety. even upon 
the most delicate skin Price only 23 cents and 50 cents. 

Mersrs. Wil-on Fairbank & Co., 43 & 45 \!anover Street; 
Messrs M. S_ Burr & Co. 1 Cornhil; Messrs Weeks & 
Potter, 1£4 Washington Street; J. Russell Spaulding, 27 
Tremont Street, Boston, Wholesale Agents. 

L. J LEWIS, Providence, R.1., General Agent, to 
whom all orders should be addressed. 

Oct 21 ly 





a 
great Corps, and other affections of the t! roat and chest. 


ritation incident to vocal exertion, and also a 
auxiliary in the production of melodious enunciation. 


60 cts. per box. 
Oct 14 


CGBUBCE BELLS. The Subscriber 


B ROWWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES, OR 


LUZENGES. 
A safe and certain remedy for Couaus, masaenene, 
n In- 


j ? i 7 : Y | crevent Contumprion, Astuma and Winter Covas they are 
and in the families of others, wonderful effects produced in unfailing. Bemg free from every hurtful ingredient, they 
may be taken by the most delicate female or the youngest 


child; while the Pupiio Speaker and PROFESSIONAL SINGER 
will find them invaluable in allaying the hoarseness poe S. 
ower 


From Zion’s Herald, Boston 
Having found Brown’s BrononiaL Trocuzs beneficial ina 


diseased state of the throat, we do our clerical brethren a 
real favor by calling their attention to them. 


rom the National Era, Washington. 
“ We so far depart from our custom as to say of Brown’s 


Bronchial Troches”’ that we have seen them tried and tind 
them excellent tor Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness, & 


Cc. 
Sold by all a in the United States at 26 cts. and 
‘Lhe large is the cheapest. 
mos 





having 
cast a number of thousand CHURCH BELLS, and 


obtained two Gold and four Silver medals at the diflerent 
fairs over competitors, offers these facts as the best evidence 
he can give of his claim to patronage 


Orders solicited. 
GEUOKGE H. HOLBROOK, 


July 16 ly Kast Medway, Mass. 





Ora roses WAREHOUSBE, Established in 


EK. LD. EVERETT & GRFEN, Importers and Dealers in 


Hoisery, Gloves, Yarns, Worsteds, kmbroiderier, Piints 
Ladies’ and Gents Underclothing, Kiannels, Fancy aud 
Thread Store Goods. 


ONE PRICE. 
sie 116 Hanover Street, Corner of Friend Street. 
ct 7 





works, and will 
throughout the fall. 
recent discoveries, the colors trom their establishment will 
be of superior excellence to any heretofore produced 


A#®TICLES to be Dyed or Cleansed should be 


lefi early in the season, at BAKKETI’S UF KICK, 


140 Washington Street. 


The proprietors have just completed additions to their 
endeavor to return o- promptly 
They beg to assure the public that b 


In the Cleansing department, carpets, gentlemen's gar- 


mente without being ripped—counterpanes—blankets—me- 
rino shawls, &c., are restored in many cases equal to new 
goods. 


The silk cleansing and restoring is under the supefin- 


tendence of Mons. Hue, from France. 


Sept 23 38moe 





ONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY, Harrroxp, Conn. 
Acquired Capitol of #2.500.000. Increase of cash assets 


for the year ending Jan. 31, 1867, %216,613.000. 


Chartered by the Legielature of Connecticut in 1840, and 


is now the largest company in the United States. Insurance 
conducted strictly upon the MutuaL System; each policy 
holder being a member of the Company, and part.cipating 
in an annua! allocation of the dividends of the surplus pre- 
miums, by which each assured derives all the benefits that 
can accrue from a life insurance, and at the lowest possible * 
rates, being the actwal cost—as there are no proprietary mem- 
bers or stockhold:rs to participate in the surplus ;—all the 
capital belonging to the policy holders. 


neurance granted to meet ail the contingencies of life 


which are applicable to insurance. 


JAMES GOODWIN, President. 
GUY R. PHELPS, Secretary. 


Boston Office, 20 State Street. 
‘ EDWIN RAY, Agent. 
Cuartes G. Purnam, 2 Examining Physician. 
y 


April 8 





SUNDAY SCHOOL ADVOCATE. Another 


volume of this clegant children’s paper has commenced 


with the October number, and we hope to receive the re- 
newal of all old subscribers, and a long list of new ones. 
Bact numbe.s can be supplied at any time. 
our friends will not allow the 
much effect on the subscriptions. 


We hope that 
* hard times” to have tvo 


TERMS. 
Single copies, or copies sent to individuals, rwanty rive 


CENTS per annum. 


Ten copies. and all numbers over TEN, sent to one ad- 


dress, each TWENTY CENTS per annum. 


< POSTAGR. 
Those who receive them by mail, may have the postage 


pre paid in Boston, at 6 cents per year, thus saving halt the 
expense 


pers. To obtain them thus, remit 26 ceuts per copy. 


All such packages must contain at least 16 pa- 


JAMES P. MAGEE, Agent 
a England Methodist Depository, 
w 


Nov ll 6 Cornhill, Boston. 





W oopsury, Author of the “ New Lute of Zion.” ete 
Thie charming little manual contains 250 Hymns, THe 
VERY CHoICEsT, printed on the same pa,e with the Music, 
wh ch comprises selections from our best composers, as 
well as many original tunes from the pen of the gifted au- 
ihor, composed by him expressly for this little work. The 
selections Comprise the well known old a:d familiar tunes 
dear to the hearts of all; many more. although more mod- 
ern, are still 80 well Known as to render the book the very 
thing wanted for a beginning in 
CONGREGATIONAL SINGING, 
in the place ofall others, where the beginning should be 
made, viz.,in THE SuNDay Scuoo. Of the original tunes it 
may be said, they are gems among the gems, of this gifted 
composer. 

Yor sale at the Book Room, 200 Mulberry Street. Price 
$1.50 per dozen. Single copies will be forwarded by the 
Pubiisher, post- aid, on recei,t of 21 cents in postaye stamps. 
& J. HUNTINGTON, 336 Broadway, New York and 
BROWN, TAGGARD & CHASE, Boston ‘ 
: NEW MUSICAL PAPER. 
NEW YORK MUSICAL PIONEER, pnblished as 
above, monthly. and edited by Mr. Woopsury. The third 
volume commences with the October number. Eaoh num- 
ber contains eight pages of original Music, in which the 
little foiks of the Sunday School are by no means forgot- 
ten, beside Anthems, Psalm Tunes Glees, Songs for the Pi 
pms ns and - equal number of pages of choice 
reading matter. rice. cents 3 i 
lees eee five, »2. ; ee Se eae 
OF Specimens sent gratuitously on application. 








THE SONDAY SCHOOL LUTE. By I. B.|— r. 





bound volumes of the PIONE}R, neat.y done up in 
faney cloth, sent post paid, on receipt of $i in money or 
Postage stamps. 3w Nov il 


Terms of the Herald and Journal. 
The Association of brethren who undertake the 





risk and care of publishing this paper, do so solely 
for the benefit of our Church and the cause of Christ, 
without recewing any fee or reward whatever for their 
services. The profits that accrue, after paying the 
necessary expenses of publishing, are paid to the 
New England, Maine, New H 
Vermont, and East Maine Conferences. 


ampshire, Providence, 


1. The Herald and Journal is published weekly, at 


$1.50 per year, invariably in advance. 


2. All Traveling Preachers in the Methodist 


Episcopal Church, are authorized Agents, to whom 
‘ payment may be made. 


8. All communications designed for publication 


should be addressed to the Hditor, and letters on 
business should be addressed to the Agent, at Boston. 


4, All biographies, accounts of revivals, and other 


matters involving facts, must be accompanied with 
the names of the writers. 


We wish agents to be particular to write the 


names of subscribers in full, and the name of the 
Post Office to which papers are to be sent, 10 such a 
manner that there can be no misunderstanding. 


oe fog ‘ 
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